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No one who knows the history of Hartford Seminary during 
the last two decades will wonder at the emphasis placed at its 
recent anniversary upon the dominating force exerted upon its 
whole present development by President Hartranft, or at the 
prominence given in this number of the Rrcorp to several of the 
addresses then made in celebration of his twenty years of service 
as Professor and his ten years as President. These addresses tell 
their own story of affection and praise. It remains for us here 
simply to add one or two notes upon Dr. Hartranft’s life before 
he came to Hartford in 1878 for the benefit of those of his pupils 
and friends who have known him only since that time. 

The stock from which Dr. Hartranft is descended was Ger- 
man on both sides. His father’s ancestors were Schwenckfelders 
from Silesia, and his mother’s Lutherans from the Palatinate. 
Curiously, both lines were transplanted to this country about 
1784, and both in consequence of religious persecution. At the 
time of his birth in 1839 his father was in business near Frederick, 
Pa., removing thence to Philadelphia in 1846. His scholastic 
training was mostly in the city High School and the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he graduated in 1861. During his student 
days he several times came near to devoting himself to military 
life, being for a time a captain in the 18th Pa. N. G., and later 
being turned aside only at the last moment from serving as a 
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colonel in the War of the Rebellion. His first professional am- 
bitions were to be a lawyer. But these were early diverted 
towards the ministry, and were mixed with an intention to special- 
ize as a teacher of history. His theological course was at the 
Dutch Reformed Seminary at New Brunswick, where he grad- 
uated in 1864. His two pastorates, which followed at once, were 
in Dutch Reformed churches, the first, of two years, in what is now 
a part of Brooklyn, and the second, of twelve years, in New 
Brunswick. In all his early work the same idealistic and con- 
structive energy which is so familiar at Hartford was clearly 
shown, not only in the manifold aspects of pastoral duty, but in 
various musical enterprises. In token of his altogether excep- 
tional attainments he holds three honorary degrees, namely, 
Doctor of Music from Rutgers (1861), and Doctor of Divinity 
both from Rutgers (1876) and from Williams (1893). He was 
married in 1864 to Miss Anna Frances Berg, the daughter of 
Professor Berg of New Brunswick. Of their six children, only 
one son is now living. 

We are sure that our readers will be delighted to find Dr. 
Hartranft’s striking physiognomy looking out from our title- 
page, and something of his still more striking influence re- 
counted by some of his admirers in the enthusiastic tributes 
gathered in the pages that follow. The four addresses here 
printed were all given at the commemorative service held on May 
31, the speakers being Rev. William E. Strong of Jackson, Mich.; 
Professor A. L. Gillett of the Faculty; Rev. William DeLoss 
Love of the Pearl St. Church, Hartford; and Mr. Jeremiah M. 
Allen of the Board of Trustees. 
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DR. HARTRANFT AND THE ALUMNI. 





Mr. Chairman, Brethren, and Friends of the Seminary: 


You will realize that this privilege is almost as embarrassing 
as it is delightful, and that, rising to voice the feelings of the 
hour, one finds himself in a responsible and delicate situation. 
For instance, to whom shoul@ these words be addressed? Shall 
I attempt to speak to Dr. Hartranft for the Alumni or to the 
Alumni about Dr. Hartranft? Again, how am I to steer be- 
tween the batteries that are trained on me? To creep cautiously 
within the bounds of formal speech will be to invite a rattle of 
criticism from all these rapid-fire guns before me, while if I 
strike out bravely to tell the whole truth as the heart knows it, 
I may run straight upon a thirteen-inch giant, whose single re- 
verberation would bowl me over. 

When Dr. Burton delivered his address upon Dr. Leonard 
Bacon before the Connecticut General Association, he began in 
this way: “I never succeeded in telling Dr. Bacon how much 
IT admired him and loved him. He was not a soil that seemed to 
naturally drink in that kind of rain, and the rain got discouraged; 
neither have I been able to speak my mind about him since he 
died. When a vessel goes to sea overloaded, she ships water and 
misbehaves, and how could I, loaded up with Leonard Bacon 
and my heart sunk to the gunwales, voyage out into the perils 
of public discourse in memory of him. I think to-day that were 
all the time at my command, I would put to sea and take my 
luck, sink or swim. As it is I will only make a few movements 
and small circuits in plain sight of land. In whatever circuit, 
however, it is inevitable that we hear the great monotone of the 
open and free ocean; or to come back to literal speech it is im- 
possible to even speak the name of Dr. Bacon without calling up 
the grand sound of his great character and his great life.” 

If Dr. Burton felt such misgiving over the duty assigned 
him, in what worse plight am I; for he did not have his subject 
with him in the flesh, nor did he have to speak for his audience 
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as well as to them. Furthermore, he was Dr. Burton, which 
suggests another contrast upon which I do not care to dwell. 

It is encouraging, however, to be sure that no one else could 
bring a heartier tribute to Dr. Hartranft or be more in sympathy 
with all that is felt at this hour. And I am further re-enforced 
by the possession of this package of letters, from some of you 
here present and from others of the Alumni, bidding me to go 
straight forward and tell the whole truth, regardless of its effect, 
for, as one of the Jetters is kind enough to express it, if you suc- 
ceed in making Dr. Hartranft n®nplussed and shamefaced, as 
you certainly will, it will be only what he made you a good many 
times in his classroom. 

In that same address of Dr. Burton’s, he goes on: “ It has 
been remarked that falling in love amounts to a liberal educa- 
tion, and I put it down, therefore, as the first thing wherein I 
am profoundly beholden to this man that he furnished me an 
object on which to pour myself forth in a practically unlimited 
way.” So say we of Dr. Hartranft. The first gift he made us 
was the gift of himself. We loved the man even before we 
knew the professor. These letters, all of them, bear witness to 
this individual and tender friendship, and refer to incidents, 
which each of us could supplement, where’ a hand laid on the 
shoulder, a face lovingly bent down, and a word spoken in the 
ear, brought the delightful sense of a personal watch and care. 
Such experiences were not uncommon with us or limited to one 
member of our faculty. There has been ever a warm fellowship 
between teachers and students here. But it impressed us more 
in the case of Dr. Hartranft, perhaps because we recognized that 
his life was peculiarly loaded down with domestic sorrows and 
official burdens, and it seemed strange to us that one could come 
to such self-forgetfulness or at least self-mastery as to give him- 
self in this thoughtful and individual way to his “ young breth- 
ren.” It was not politeness, but real affection. 

And the charm of his friendship was that it brought us close 
to a true and lofty man. We moved about a character four 
square; marked its purity, devotion, patience, courage, till the 
thought of the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ 
was not so inconceivable. Here was one who had learned % 
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love from Christ, who, like his Master, sought not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister. What Dr. Hartranft said of his pre- 
decessor, the sainted Dr. Thompson, can as truly be said of him- 
self: “The beauty of his service was that it was sacrificial: it 
sunk the self to the necessities of the hour, to the juncture of the 
kingdom. It was not what he could be in this or that favorite 
path, but what he could do for this seminary, which to him was 
the cause of Christ. And Dr. Thompson’s reward is higher in 
heaven than were two, continents burning incense to him as a 
Hebraist; and it is greater to be the life of an institution than to 
be a leader in a branch of learning.” 

We saw this man, too, lay himself a living sacrifice upon the 
altar of the Seminary’s salvation, a splendid offering we thought 
and still think. And what he did for his Seminary he did for 
his students, putting himself at their immediate and patient ser- 
vice, and giving of his best to the need of each, with the gracious- 
ness of one who lays down his life for his sheep. So we rejoiced 
in him more and more and felt ourselves the better for his en- 
nobling friendship. 

But Dr. Hartranft was more to us than our Greatheart: he 

was our “ Greathead ” as well, and towered in the classroom as 
everywhere. The unplumbed depths of the professor’s learning 
were the astonishment and admiration of his students as they 
still provoke the enthusiasm of the seasoned alumnus. One has 
recalled the familiar scene of that classroom, with the professor 
tramping up and down, the dropsical note-book in hand, leading 
captive the centuries of Christian years or the cycles of divine 
revelation and parading them before the students’ eyes. Lov- 
ing every bit of truth, counting nothing too minute to be noticed 
or too remote to be brought into relation, he yet pushed his way, 
untiring and unwavering, however some of his students might 
wander a little from the path or doze for a moment under some 
inviting bush. It mattered not what change of subject the exi- 
gencies of the Seminary imposed upon our teacher, there was 
the same adequacy of knowledge, the same accuracy and com- 
prehensiveness of instruction: those shifts were never makeshifts. 
No question proved a poser, no difficulty could be raised that 
had not been considered. Mark Twain described a friend of his 
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by saying that “ Eloquence oozed out of him like attar of rose 
out of an otter.” If he had said “eloquence and knowledge” 
we should have known who this friend was. 

And how such wisdom came about was not altogether a 
mystery: prodigy of genius was suspected; prodigious industry 
was observed. So we got an example besides many a summons 
to purposeful and persistent toil. More than one conscience, I 
make sure, has been roused at morning prayers by a loved voice 
pleading that the Heavenly Father would keep from idleness 
and misuse of opportunity these young brethren. 

We got thus the stimulus of a great and active mind, and 
moreover some results of its work that seem even more precious 
as we have tested and used them. In method of studying, in the 
relating of knowledge, in the historic and genetic view of revela- 
tion, in the philosophy of history, in how many departments of 
our study and processes of our reasoning do we find ourselves 
constantly indebted to the wisdom and knowledge of our great 
teacher! What the Seminary witnesses, as it is a leader in 
theological education to-day, our humbler personal experience 
corroborates : the characteristic and constructive principles 
which have marked Dr. Hartranft’s work here in Hartford show 
that our teacher is a master in the realm of ideas. 

It suggests another service which he rendered us to note the 
fusing of this intellectual strength with a rare spiritual minded- 
ness. These two qualities do not always go together. There 
have been brilliant, but unsanctified, minds, and there have been 
spirits in prisons of ignorance. Our professor taught us to be- 
ware of both deformities. No single benefit we received from 
Dr. Hartranft is more fondly recalled than what he did for us 
in his leadership of morning prayer in this chapel. He revealed 
then not only a wealth of exegetical knowledge, but beyond that 
a sweep of spiritual perception which was often ravishing: it 
was the spontaneous utterance of a great and disciplined soul 
which, as one has said, was already sure of its destiny. The con- 
flict was not over, it was still strenuous, and would be to the end. 
But the life was fixed upon God, saw him, knew him, was 
nourished in him, and weaker lives were uplifted and re-enforced 
by such leading into the spiritual realms. Thus, by direct in- 
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struction, by the habitually reverent attitude of his mind, the 
devout temper of his classroom, the fervency of his prayers with 
us, and his frequent suggestions as to the cultivating of the de- 
yotional life, the good Doctor helped to quicken in his students 
that warmly religious temper which has been characteristic of the 
Seminary through these years. 

And then what service did this man of ours do us by his 
loyal and courageous faith in the things of God. In these years 
of doubt and readjustment it has meant much to Hartford men 
to look up to one so poised and discerning. It is a striking fact 
that we did not ask ourselves whether he was conservative or 
liberal. Neither word as commonly used fitted him. His scorn 
of evangelicalism gone to seed was evident. He was sure young 
men would prefer brilliant error to unrenewed truth. But he 
had no less scorn for the rationalizing methods of a criticism 
most unscientifically subjective. He seemed to find his stand- 
ing place above much of the din and smoke of the day’s battle, 
on the sunlit heights of faith, whence he bade us survey the 
course of God’s historic revelation therefrom, by a fair and ac- 
credited study, to deduce a true Biblical theology. The outlines 
of it he felt sure he saw, the triumph of it was indubitable. He 
would not apologize for Bible, religion, or theology. The last 
was the queen of the sciences, the mother of all true learning. 
So he taught us the unity and catholicity of thought and life, 
and filled us with something of his own enthusiasm for the ser- 
vice of this conquering kingdom. 

I wish there were time to dwell on these and other thoughts 
that come trooping to mind, but already I am speaking too long. 
And yet much has been omitted, doubtless, that many of you 
would deem most conspicuous. After all, analysis is not subtle 
enough to separate and distinguish each part of this man’s power 
and worth to us, any more than you can count up all the elements 
of value to Saul in his first interview with Samuel. It was a 
great day for the son of Kish when the maidens by the gate of 
Ramah told him that the seer was there. Many delights came 
to him in that time of privilege: the honors of the feast, the asso- 
ciation with the great men of the city, the suggestions of the 
sacrifice. But, best of all, was that night passed in Samuel’s 
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company. Who can estimate what it brought him? He looked 
for instruction, but he got inspiration. And when next morning 
the two stood by the gate and Samuel poured of his vial upon 
the youth’s head as he kissed him with words of farewell, it was 
indeed another man with another heart who went forth into a 
new world to find his life developing as the man of God said 
unto him. 

For twenty years a Seer has been here, and here young men 
have found him, and by his help have had their eyes opened to 
the great spiritual visions. I would not forget or disparage the 
other blessings of our student life. There have been maidens 
here in Hartford, and feasts of good things, and churches, and 
ministers, and professors, and friends to stimulate and inform our 
lives. But for the wakening to the highest kingship of life it is 
simple fact to remark that one figure stands out from all others. 
We hear that the students of to-day have given Dr. Hartranft 
the fond and familiar title of 227, Wisdom. Tt is an 
apt word, suggestive of the variety and fullness of his knowledge. 
But there was a word he taught us that fastened itself on the 
minds of some earier classes which seems more fully to suggest 
the professor’s influence, it looks backward to even a remoter 
past, to the day when man appeared upon the earth as the crown 
of God’s creation, and God breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, the man became NH wa}, a living soul. That 
seems, to one at least, more adequately to symbolize his influence, 
who woke in students’ hearts a new sense of the meaning and 
worth of life viewed in Him of whom, and through whom, and 
unto whom, are all things. 

More than four hundred lives have felt this touch upon their 
eyes; one hundred and twenty have received the parting blessing 
of the Seminary from this man’s lips. They are living by this 
new vision in nearly every state and territory of our land. 
Twenty-eight of them are in the fields beyond. To every form 
of widened Christian service the young men and women have 
gone forth, and from all these departments of religious thought 
and action, from ail these busy and enlarging lives comes back 
our tribute to-day. It is not one voice alone, it is not the voices 
of us who are here alone, but the heart and voice of all our 
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Alumni and Alumnae, from Kingman and Goddard in China 
to Miss Gilson in Gazaland, and from Riggs in the Indian country 
to John Howland in Mexico, that would lift a word of gratitude 
and reverence to this most loving and lovable man. 

May God spare long te this Seminary its Seer. Stalwart of 
frame, benign of face, pure in heart, rich in wisdom, lofty in 
spirit, may he be to the students of the next twenty years what 
he is to us of the twenty past — our Man of God. 

Wittram E. Srrone. 














DR. HARTRANFT AND THE SEMINARY OF 
TO-DAY. 


We are met this afternoon, I take it, with a fourfold pur- 
pose. Our coming together has been impelled, first of all, by 
the desire to express a little of the strong personal regard which 
all those who have known him well feel for the man whose name 
this anniversary bears. We have assembled to bring our tribute 
of admiration tor the range of acquisition, the breadth of scholar- 
ship, the exaltation of character, something of which all who have 
come, even temporarily, under the influence of our president in- 
evitably mark. We would join also to-day in appreciative recog- 
nition of the many years of devoted service to the institution of 
him who has been longer upon its board of instruction than any 
man, save two, of the twenty-nine who, in sixty-four years, have 
been members of the regular faculty of the Seminary. We have 
gathered, too, as an expression of our appreciation of what the 
Seminary of to-day is trying to realize, and to note once more the 
vital principles that have been germinating and fructifying in 
it during the past twenty years. No one could possibly be so 
unwilling as he whom we to-day honor to claim that all of prog- 
ress which the last fifth of a century has seen should be ascribed 
to him. When we pass in review the splendid advance in ma- 
terial equipment, the great enlargement of instructional facili- 
ties, the large growth in the number and quality of students, the 
widened conception of the needs and possibilities of theological 
education which have marked this period, his wish would be 
simply to say, “ All of which I have seen.” It is left for our in- 
sistency to complete the Aeneid phrase by adding, “ And a great 
part of which he was.” 

I should have esteemed it a great privilege to express at this 
time some acknowledgment of personal indebtedness to the man 
to whom, as instructor, inspirer, friend, I feel that I owe more than 
to any other, save my honored father, whom I have met in the 
pathway of life. It would be a delight to dwell upon the purity, 
single-mindedness, largeness, and affectionate tenderness of 
( 282 ) 
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character which have made fellowship with him a benediction. 
Iecho all those warm expressions of regard which come from the 
hearts of those that love him. But to me has been assigned the 
more formal office of indicating some of the ways in which Dr. 






























Hartranft has been a determining factor in molding the institu- 
tional life of Hartford Seminary during the twenty years of his 
connection with it. 


, There is a strong unifying bond running through the whole 
history of this Seminary. The institution of to-day is linked 
with that of 1834 by what Wordsworth would call “ natural 
piety.” Three names suggest both its progress and its con- 
tinuity — Tyler, Thompson, Hartranft. Still the history of this 
unified life divides into two nearly equal parts by the removal 
of the Seminary from East Windsor Hill to Hartford in 1865. 
That step marked more than a change in the location of the build- 
ings. It indicated a distinct advance in institutional self-con- 
sciousness. Though the quarters in Prospect street were far 
more incommodious than those further up the river, though the 
teaching force consisted of only three professors, though few 





students at first assembled in the classrooms, nevertheless in its 
new location the Theological Institute of Connecticut was, ap- 
parently for the first time, possessed of the grounded assurance 
that it was set to be a permanent force in the theological activity 
of the world. 

This new consciousness was not born of theological disputa- 
tiousness nor of sectarian quarrelsomeness. It was due to the 
profound conviction in the hearts of earnest, Christian laymen 
that there was a place for such an institution as Hartford Sem- 
inary might become. It is to the fructifying of that conviction 
planted in the hearts of two men that the Seminary owes those 
generous gifts that have made the names of Hosmer and Case 
honored and beloved by all the constituency. It is to such con- 
viction in the minds of large-hearted men of earnest, evangelical, 
and tolerant spirit that the institution must ever look for the 
widening of its efficiency. 

On its removal to Hartford, then, the Seminary came to full 
self-consciousness as possessed of a permanent and steadfast in- 
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dividuality. The life for the dozen years on Prospect street was 
sketched with singular charm and vividness by Mr. Hicks in his 
paper four years ago, on the occasion of the completion by the 
Seminary of its sixtieth year. It was a time of germination — 
of preparation for that period which Mr. Strong, on the same 
occasion, so aptly characterized as the period of renascence, the 
beginning of which may well be dated from the purchase of the 
site of Hosmer Hall. Now the self-consciousness of the institu- 
tion began to be richer, its horizon broader, its aims higher. Up 
to that time its ideal seems as if set by the apostolic injunction, 
“ Hold fast that which thou hast.” This new life incarnated the 
conviction, “ Stretching forward to the things that are before.” 

It was just at the beginning of this period that Dr. Hartranft 
was called hither. The site of Hosmer Hall was purchased in 
April, 1877, and it was at a special meeting of the trustees held 
on the 28th of December of that year that Dr. Hartranft was 
elected Waldo Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 

The most skeptical must mark it as at least a happy coin- 
cidence, that just at the time when the long repressed energy of 
the institution which had derived its vigor from the patient as- 
similation of the Divine Word, which had formulated its con- 
victions in a theology evangelical and temperate, which had mani- 
fested its spirit in continuous evangelistic endeavor, was about 
kindling with a sense of its mission to manifest itself in a larger 
field and with a broader outlook — that just then there should 
come to it one who was so perfect an impersonation of that which 
had made the past noble and which promised to make the future 
great. 


It is not my purpose to recount the external history of these 
twenty years of progress. Yet it is impossible to recall the 
services of one who throughout them has poured so much of him- 
self into the Seminary without reviewing some of the outward 
manifestations of the life of that institution with which his life 
was so closely identified. We must recall, then, that when he 
came Hartford Seminary had, probably, the poorest equipment 
in buildings of any school of sacred learning in the Congrega- 
tional denomination; while to-day no seminary is probably so 
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commodiously housed as ours. We must recollect that twenty 
years ago there were thirty-eight students in the Seminary, a 
number which the year following dropped to twenty-four; and 
that our present Register marks an enrollment of sixty-four. 
Twenty years ago only eight collegiate institutions were repre- 
sented among the students; while at present there are registered 
graduates of twenty-four different colleges. The library which, 
when, twenty-one years ago, it was moved to the room now occu- 
pied as a study by the honored pastor emeritus of the First 
Church, numbered sixty-seven hundred books, now numbers its 
volumes by as many thousands. 

Such are some of the many statistics which express in terms 
of bulk and number the advance of the Seminary during this 
period. ‘The present is not the time to speak of the growth of 
endowment which has made this material enlargement possible. 
Nor is this the place to attempt any precise analysis of the causes 
which have led to the increase in the number of students. All 
such questions must find their final interpretation in terms of the 
inner life of the institution, and in its ideals and advantages for 
education. It is here that the last twenty years have witnessed 
the most remarkable changes. 

First as to the faculty. Twenty years ago the faculty of 
Hartford Seminary was the smallest of any seminary in the 
denomination, with a single exception. Now only one equals it 
in size, and that equality is due to the addition of German and 
Scandinavian departments. Then there were only four on the 
whole teaching force (including Dr. Hartranft). Now there 
are twelve members of the faculty proper, besides nine regular 
instructors, tutors, and lecturers giving considerable courses of 
instruction. This increment has not been the result of sudden 
expansion or forced growth. As I have indicated, the spirit of 
enlargement was in the air in 1877. From that time up till 1886 
every year marked some advance in the teaching force. The 
Catalogue of 1886-87 fails for the first time to record any change 
in the faculty. But it was the lull before the storm. The next 
two years saw the removal, by death or resignation, of three of 
the five full professors, together with the beloved Dean of the 
Faculty. Is it to be wondered at that amid such fluctuations the 
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faculty, in 1888, memorialized the trustees recommending to 


them that “in order to the more complete organization of the 
work of the Seminary the office of president of the Seminary, 
lawfully existing, be filled,” and nominated Dr. Hartranft for 
that position? Or shall we think it other than obvious that the 
trustees should immediately act on that recommendation? In 
the changes made at that time of upheaval one member was 
added to the regular faculty, bringing its number up to nine. In 
1890 the chair of Church History was divided. The year fol- 
lowing Biblical Theology was constituted an independent pro- 
fessorship, and on the resignation of Dr. Bissell in 1892 two in- 
structors were placed in the field of Old Testament research, and 
a threefold division was made in the department of Systematics. 
During these half-dozen years of change, besides losing by death 
the instructor in Experiential Theology and the professor in 
Dogmaties, our Seminary contributed to different educational 
institutions professors in the Old Testament, in the New Testa- 
ment, in Church History, in Practical Theology, together with 
a librarian, beside supplying Connecticut with one of its best 
beloved and most influential pastors. Since the fall of 1892 
there has been no alteration in the number or personnel of the 
faculty until this spring, when the change necessitated by the 
resignation of Professor Mead was adjusted without going beyond 
those who were of the instructional force of the institution. 
These last six years, then, have been the years of greatest per- 
manency in the faculty of any that the Seminary has known since 
the resignation of Professor Lawrence in 1865. 

The increase in the number of the regular faculty is not the 
only noteworthy feature of the progress in instructional resources 
during these twenty years. The supplementary courses offered 
by others than the professors, that is, by the different stated 
instructors, tutors, and lecturers, exclusive of the Carew 
lectures and addresses by prominent laymen and clergymen, 
reach a total of 378 hours of instruction. This is equal to nearly 
thirteen hours a week during the whole year, and represents al- 
most exactly the total number of hours offered to the students of 
one class twenty years ago by the whole teaching body of the in- 
stitution. 
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This increase of the teaching force is not of merely numerical 
significance. It has made possible a reconstruction of the Sem- 
inary curriculum in accord with the tendencies of the best peda- 
gogic thought of the day, whereby there is offered to the student 
by means of various and extended elective courses the possibility 
of a careful and painstaking investigation of special topics which 
was altogether impossible under the older system. It has also 
brought it about that the professor can concentrate more closely 
his activities upon reasonably contracted fields. In so doing the 
theological school is trying to keep pace with methods of dif- 
ferentiation which obtain in the schools of law and medicine. 
The Seminary believes that the school of theology should be a 
place for the thorough investigation and orderly presentation of 
the great facts and truths in its sublime realm. 

This does not mean that the Seminary stands for a dry-as-dust 
scholasticism. The zeal for the salvation of souls, the earnest, 
practical, evangelistic tone that led Nettleton’s sainted spirit to 
find in East Windsor Hill a congenial fellowship, and which 
opened to the students for many years the privilege of instruc 
tion from his lips, still burns within these walls and is potent in 
shaping the labors and inner life of the students. This impels 
an activity, continually growing in breadth and sympathy, with 
all lines of ecclesiastical and sociological effort for the uplifting 
of men. 

Moreover, the Hartford of the present has come to realize in 
asingular degree the one great ideal of the founders of the Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut. They wished to exalt the writ- 
ten Word of God. The early reports of the Pastoral Union are 
saturated with the thought that whatever else the theology of the 
Seminary might be it must be a “ Biblical Theology.” The 
amount of space in the present curriculum devoted to the study 
of the Bible is, to say the least, noteworthy. In the Department 
of Old Testament research there are two professors, one of whom 
accents the philological, and the other the exegetical and critical 
study of the Old Testament. Much new light is being thrown 
on the Scriptures by the study of the languages of the Orient. 
This division of labor makes it possible for these two men to offer 
courses in Arabic, Syriac, Assyrian, Ethiopic, Coptic, and 
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Egyptian, and instruction is also given in Rabbinic Hebrew and 
Biblical Aramaic. In the New Testament department, the work 
in Canonics and Textual Criticism has been intrusted to a special 
instructor; while the erection of the department of Early Church 
History makes it possible for the student to supplement the in- 
struction in the introduction and exegesis of the New Testament 
by historical studies concerning the periods of the so-called “ Con- 
nection ” and of the rise of Christianity. Special courses are 
devoted to presenting the onward flow of events in Biblical His- 
tory. The professor of Biblical Theology treats of the History 
of Doctrine in the Bible, marking its divergencies and its develop- 
ment, and by the professor in Biblical Dogmatics the effort is 
made to trace the great unifying principles that run through the 
whole book and make it in its solidarity the very Word of God. 
In Apologetics certain fundamental methods of defense are de- 
rived from the Word, and in Liturgies a careful study of the 
Bible is made the basis of the deduction of liturgical principles. 

The Seminary finds thus the center of its instruction in the 
Bible — as studied in the original languages, as illuminated by 
the knowledge coming from the investigation of related tongues, 
as interpreted in the light of history, as displaying a progressive 
revelation of divine truth, as presenting a fundamental unity, 
and as normative for determining the relation of the truths of 
reason and revelation, and of the reciprocal attitude of God and 
man in worship. 

Centering thus in the Bible, the Seminary would trace 
through the history of the early, mediaeval, and modern church 
the unfolding of the Divine Providence, would strive to bring 
into concatenated unity the body of Christian doctrine as wrought 
out by the thought of men, under the guidance of the Spirit, in 
Christian experience, and would try to lead the students to appre- 
hend the practical significance of the divine manifestation in 
word and in history for the solution of the problems of the church 
and of society. 





But you remind me that our coming here is not to hold up the 
picture of Hartford Seminary as it is to-day in its methods, aims, 
and ideals, but to recall what Dr. Hartranft has wrought in it 
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and been to it. Still, have I gone so far astray? We are 
walking in London, and I ask you something of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. You turn and point out to me, above the 
clamor of the streets and the palaces of trade, the dome of St. 
Paul’s, stately and serene against the evening sky, and I feel 
that you have been eloquent of the man. I would direct 
your eyes to the Seminary of to-day and would bid you in it be- 
hold its architect. He alone of all of us here would say that, in 
so speaking, I am claiming too much. The Seminary as it is at 
the present lay as an ideal in Dr. Hartranft’s mind before he was 
ever called to Hartford. It was there not only in hazy outline 
but with clearly conceived distinctness. The plans and eleva- 
tions are sketched in an address on “ The Aim of a Theological 
Seminary,” delivered before the alumni of New Brunswick Sem- 
inary six months before he was summoned hither. How large 
an influence that address, with its splendid historic perspec- 
tive and its noble prophetic onlook, had in determining the 
choice of our trustees I do not know. That the address and 
its contents must have been known to them seems certain. 
All honor to them, that knowing what manner of man he 
was they called him to the chair of Church History, and ten 
years later, on the resignation of Dr. William Thompson from 
the office of Dean, placed upon him the responsibility of the 
presidency. I may not dwell on that early formulation of 
ideas which, when they had been in part realized, were wrought 
out into more precise form in his inaugural address as presi- 
dent, —an address which is probably the best brief pro- 
gram of theological education in the English language. Still, 
I cannot forbear to remark that before he came here he had al- 
ready sounded the note which pitched all his future utterances 
when he said, “ The church must believe in the constant adapta- 
tion of her seminaries to the most comprehensive forms and to 
the highest decisions of research and scholarship.” And I would 
further call attention to the fact that twenty-one years ago he 
advocated the entire devotement of one professor to the philo- 
logical side of the study of the Old Testament, and a similar 
division in the field of New Testament investigation; that he then 
recognized the immense importance of Biblical Theology, a 
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science then well-nigh unknown in America; that he fore- 
shadowed the work of Biblical Dogmaties; that he insisted on the 
gathering of “ as large a faculty as possible, with a corresponding 
partition of labors”; that with all his emphasis on scholarly in- 
vestigation he urged a larger amount of well-directed practical 
endeavor by the students while pursuing their studies; that he 
pressed the establishment of fellowships for post-graduate work; 
that he presented the value of an institutional magazine; that he 
proposed that to the regular faculty there should be added other 
instructors to broaden the opportunities for acquisition and to 
stimulate theological science; and that he impressively accented 
the importance of keeping alive the spiritual life of the students, 
so that it should not starve through an arid intellectualism. Nor 
can I fail to note the presence of the insistency, now familiar to 
us all, that mind is nobler than matter, the spiritual superior to 
the intellectual; and that Theology should be reinstated on her 
throne as the queen of sciences. These are some of the points 
which came out in that address twenty-one years ago, come next 
week Tuesday. Well, friends, what shall we say? “If they do 
these things in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 
Not only did Dr. Hartranft have this ideal, but he set him- 
self to the promotion of its realization. In the address just men- 


tioned he accented as the first necessity for an institution of theo- , 


logical science that it should have an abundant, well-organized 
library. “The library,” he says, “I deem to be the starting 
point whence to attain these ends.” On his arrival here he was 
appointed librarian, an office which he held for six years. Our 
library, with its singular richness of material that makes it prob- 
ably the best purely theological library in the country, owes its 
characteristic individuality to the impress of Dr. Hartranft’s 
splendid mind. It is now a noble torso with here and there and 
vonder a limb wanting, simply because of lack of needed endow- 
ment. 

But his work as librarian suggests only one of the mult- 
farious burdens he carried in the institution to which he gave 
himself. He came to the Seminary untried in the duties of the 
professorate. He almost immediately began to teach not only 
Church History proper, but Theological Encyclopeedia, Biblical 
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History and Antiquities, Biblical Geography, and Biblical 
Theology — being among the very first instructors in this field 
in the country. No one understood better than he what it meant 
thus to diffuse his energy and his inspiration. He had the love 
for history. The splendid panorama of its majestic progress, 
the causal interlockings of its mighty sequences, the yet undis- 
covered treasures of wisdom and learning awaiting the enthu- 
silastic patience of the keen investigator, the far vision of the 
future secured through the study of the ebbs and flows, the eddies 
and currents of human life and thought — these exercised a 
wondrous charm over him. Nor was he without that generous 
ambition to be among those who have added large contributions 
to the world’s fund of historic lore. No one could discern more 
clearly than did he that.the diversification of his studies must de- 
tract from their efficiency and momentum. He steadfastly set 
the Seminary above himself. He believed these things ought to 
be taught here, and he laid aside achievement for himself that he 
might achieve for that which was dearer to him than self. The 
time came when it seemed possible to divide the chair of History, 
and he found it his joy to place in the efficient hands of another 
that part of the history of the Christian church which had most 
profoundly interested him, while he retained the field of the His- 
tory of the Early Church. When again it appeared that this work 
might be assigned to the one who has since ably conducted it, he 
rejoiced to be transferred to the chair of Biblical Theology. You 
will recall how when he was installed in this professorate he al- 
luded, with a touch of pathos, to the many fields over which he 
had wandered, and expressed, half playfully, the hope that one 
more move to the exclusive field of Encyclopedia might bring 
him permanency. But his “ perigrinations ” were not yet ended. 
This year, yielding to importunate insistency, the instructor in 
Biblical History, in Encyclopedia, in Biblical Geography, the 
professor in Church History, in the History of the Early Church, 
in Biblical Theology, has again taken the “ wanderer’s staff” 
and journeyed to the fields of Ecclesiastical Dogmatics. Of 
what cherished plans these various shifts have necessitated the 
postponement or abandonment, nobody knows but himself. No 
word of murmuring has escaped him. When he entered the 
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service of this institution he gave himself wholly to it, to advance 
its interests, to bring it a little nearer to that ideal of a school of 
theological learning which his superb ideality, his amazing 
synthetic grasp, his masterful apprehension of the evolutions and 
logic of world progress had led him to set before himself. 

Did not I do well, then, when I called him the architect of the 
Hartford of to-day? Has he not also, now as a humble toiler, 
now as a master builder, contributed to the rearing of its walls? 
Has he not so built himself into it that in it we discern the man? 


I commenced this most inadequate presentation of the contri- 
bution of Dr. Hartranft to the Seminary of the last twenty years 
by noting that when he began his work the time was ripe for the 
coming of such a man — that the institution itself was feeling 
the thrill of a richer life and the expansiveness of a more widely 
horizoned self-consciousness. It is beautiful to observe how 
naturally, under the influence of this spirit, the old Seminary 
grew into the new. There was one man who rocked the cradle of 
the newborn infant at East Windsor Hill, who stood beside it 
during the long period of its tottering feebleness, who rejoiced 
in the sturdier vigor which marked its transference to the more 
congenial surroundings of this city, who hailed its widening 
future, who rejoiced in the prospect which the rehabilitation of 
the office of president indicated, and who used the waning light 
of the golden sunset of his days to prepare for the Seminary lec- 
tures in a new course of study, previously non-existent in any Sem- 
inary in this country. We of our generation find an indissoluble 
association to exist between the names of Dr. Hartranft and Dr. 
Thompson. 

It has been the privilege probably of most of us here to know 
them both — and a rare privilege we have esteemed it. It has 
been the inspiration of many of us to look up to both as instruc- 
tor. I count myself happy to be one of two members of the 
present faculty who have been associated with them, both as 
pupil and as colleague. There appear striking points of similar- 
ity as well as of difference between the men. As the picture 
of the two comes before us, one suggests in feature, in mode of 
thought, and in turn of phrase, the symbol of St. Mark; the other 
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the symbol of St. John. We think of both as men of power. 
But the graceful, supple, well-poised bearing of Dr. Thompson 
as well as the felicitous undulations of his written style, bring 
to mind the unroused puissance of the lion; while Dr. Hartranft, 
in lineament and gesture, in empyrean range of thought, in mag- 
nificent sweep of diction, in inspiring flight of the imagination, 
suggests the eagle circling in the blue. The make-up of their 
minds was different; yet their conclusions could not be far apart. 
Dr. Thompson was by nature cautious and his temper was con- 
servative. But an absolute loyalty to the truth and an open eye 
for it made him seem like a radical in his zeal for progress. We 
feel that Dr. Hartranft is by nature bold and his temper radical. 
But a no less absorbing love of truth, and a ready receptivity for 
it, whencesoever it comes, has made him appear at times almost 
a reactionary conservative. One had the capacity to save the 
Seminary; the other the genius to advance it; and both mani- 
fested a similar loyal tenacity of purpose in attaining the goal. 
One valued the new because it grew out of the old; the other 
reverences the old because upon it rests the new. In both the 
love for old and new rests in the love of truth. An indomitable 
modesty has showed itself as the characteristic of both men, and 
the world of literature is poorer because of it. Both appear as 
preéminently men of peace, turning from the passion and din of 
conflict; yet in neither ever appeared a trace of cowardice. The 
lives of both indicate an entire abandonment of self and personal 
ambition for the sake of the institution they served. Both sac- 
rificed supremacy in one for efficiency in many fields of labor. 
From the spiritual life of both has poured out a benediction upon 
students and faculty. But I may not indulge further in re- 
flections that may already seem to have become too personal. 

In his inaugural address Bennet Tyler founded this Seminary 
with the words, “ Except the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it.” To both Dr. Thompson and Dr. Hartranft 
that text has been a vitalizing reality. Both believed in God. 
Both believed in God’s work. Both were confident that labor 
for Hartford Seminary was labor for the Lord. One toiled fifty- 
four years, the other has now completed the cycle of twenty. 
May the Lord grant that to President Hartranft it may be given 
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to see this edifice of theological learning whose foundations were 
laid in such a faith, and whose walls have been reared in such an 
assurance, builded into proportions of yet larger efficiency and 
more harmonious symmetry. May he behold its walls buttressed 
into an adamantine steadfastness which can withstand every 
surge of financial distress, and its towers lifted to stately heights 
whence may be discerned, welcomed, and radiated the light of 
every new truth that rises in the purpling east. 
Artuur L. Giert. 




















DR. HARTRANFT AND THE CHURCHES OF 
HARTFORD. 


Brethren and Fathers, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is an honor and a pleasure for me to represent the churches 
and people of Hartford on this auspicious oceasion. I shall 
certainly speak the truth and nothing but the truth, though for 
the want of time I may not speak the whole truth, when I pre- 
sent, as I do, the hearty congratulations of this community to this 
institution, and our good wishes to its honored head, President 
Hartranft. 

The first thought which comes to us on an anniversary like 
this is, How great have been the changes of the twenty years! 
Especially is this true when this period covers one’s entire minis- 
terial life. Twenty years ago we had just arrived at a momen- 
tous epoch. The newer theological ideas were just beginning to 
be discussed. Professors Park and Phelps were about that time 
delivering their last lectures at Andover Theological Seminary! 
and what is true of that institution may be said of others. The 
beloved instructors of many years were passing out of their active 
labors. This institution, as it seems to me, owes its reverent 
gratitude to Almighty God, that at such a time he had raised 
up one here who was thoroughly rooted in the older truths, but 
had in him the spirit of progress. He was providentially fitted 
to take the charge of this Seminary in due time and lead it forth 
into the new life of the present. I do not think that the changes 
in theological belief during these twenty years have been so 
great as many imagine. We have adopted new methods. 
Scholarship has been strengthened. Old truths have been 
brought into a new prominence. We have been influenced, no 
doubt, by the developments and spirit of our time. I am think- 
ing, however, that in the main the religious truth of our fathers 
abides in the churches of New England. We have seen the storm 
on the surface of the deep, seen the feathered crest on the wave, 
and heard the roar of the billows, rather distinctly at times it 
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must be confessed, but it is the hidden current, the great Gulf | 


Stream, which determines the movements of the waters. 

I am referring to this matter that I may bring clearly into 
view the reason why this Seminary is more highly valued in this 
community now than it was then. Certainly, so far as this in- 
stitution is concerned, the changes have not been so much of a 
theological character, but in the way of extending its practical 
usefulness. It has expanded its work. Its curriculum has been 
broadened. Ladies have been admitted to its halls. It has en- 
tered heartily into every department of applied Christianity. 
In music, for instance, how much has been done here, not only 
for the students of this institution, but for our community. The 
benefit has been recognized and appreciated by the people of 
Hartford. How many times we have gathered in this place to 
listen to the best things in the fields of literature and art! This 
Seminary has become to us a center of religious culture. Much 
has been done by the members of its faculty to elevate the tone 
of our Christian society. What a blessing the Case Memorial 
Library has been to this town! By the courtesy of this Semi- 
nary, we have enjoyed its privileges. In the wisdom of its libra- 
rian a scheme of co-operation between it and other public libra- 
ries has been made possible, so that we have now in Hartford a 
great University Library. All these things haye helped to make 
this city a good place in which to live. We recognize in. them 
all the progressive spirit of President Hartranft. His conspicu- 
ous figure has adorned the fagade upon which we have looked. 
We have had some little pride in feeling that he belonged to us. 
His scholarship is very highly regarded, let me say, in this com- 
munity. If the Professor, in his excellent paper, had said that 
President Hartranft could speak with fluency all those unname- 
able languages, no one in this town would have disputed the 
claim. We rejoice in the progress of this institution under his 
leadership, and we gratefully acknowledge our indebtedness to 
him. The alumni may rest assured that the light here is burn- 
ing brighter, brighter, and we of this city greet its beams with 
joy as the Greek did the helmet of Athena from the distant sea. 

The churches here have been greatly blessed by this Semi- 
nary. Its strength has been felt in many spheres of service — 
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in Biblical instruction, in missions, and in our Sabbath-schools. 
We have noted a disposition to distribute its forces in our several 

churches. In this way the influence of this Seminary has been 

augmented. The ministers, too, have repeatedly had kindly 

assistance from the faculty. A Congregational clergyman in 

Hartford can be sick with some degree of comfort! He has the 

resources of this institution to fall back on. 

We have tried, I may say, in one way and another, to do 
something toward discharging our obligations to this Seminary. 
It should be distinctly understood that we think, when we throw 
open our fields for the students to gather their wives among our 
flowers, we have done a deal in that direction. They have taken 
our very best; and we who are on the outside look on and say to 
ourselves, Well, they are only following the good example of 
their instructors. 

It is not merely as the head of this Seminary that we have 
come to know and respect President Hartranft. He is emphatic- 
ally a citizen of Hartford. When has there been a meeting to 
consider any public improvement that he was not present? If 
he has not been named in the newspaper among the prominent 
men at the meeting it has been the reporter’s fault — he was 
certainly there. His presence has been a signal that something 
important was on foot. The people will not forget this. I have 
seen him at gatherings in churches and in the rooms of the Board 
of Trade; and at the caucus, too, where, because of the smoke of 
battle, one could scarcely see anything. One scene is very 
vividly impressed upon my memory. It was at the time of the 
Gold Parade, when I saw him, as I see him now, leading his 
theological cohort under the Memorial Arch, with head erect, 
looking neither to the right nor the left, amid the cheers, his 
face serious with realities. Had he been clothed in classical 
attire, worn a helmet, and carried a spear, instead of a cane, I 
might have mistaken him for Ulysses. This incident now re- 
minds me how that ancient hero went away to the Trojan war 
and was gone twenty years. On his return his wife, Penelope, | 
and his son, Telemachus, refused to recognize in him the former 
prince of Ithaca. So he took the bow which no one else could 
and bent it until the 





bend — the famous bow of Eurytus 
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feather touched the tip of his ear, and when the arrow had sped 
like lightning to its mark, they said, “It is Ulysses.” Thus it 
is with us. If we were ever in danger of forgetting that Presi- 
dent Hartranft is a citizen of Hartford, he has been sure to start 
upon some such occasion as that of the Gold Parade, and remind 
us that he is still with us and he is Ulysses. 

I remember well when President Hartranft was very sick, 
and the word went in whispers from one to another that we were 
likely to lose him. Then we knew how much we esteemed him 
and how greatly he would be missed. I have frequently thought, 
during a residence of some years in this town, that one must be 
in trouble of some kind to know the real, true heart of Hartford. 
We are not an effusive people, but trouble movés our sympathies 
to the depths. At that time men whom he did not know, who 
did not know him, met one another on the street and expressed 
their hopes for his recovery. Prayers were offered in his be- 
half in our homes and churches, which by God’s goodness were 
answered. 

It is enough. We are glad to have President Hartranft at 
the head of this Theological Seminary. May the tree which 
has been growing through the years stand among us for many 
years to come. May he be like the olive, and live to see the 
shoots springing up from the goodly fruit he has shaken down 


upon us. 


Wiuxiram DeLoss Love. 
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DR. HARTRANFT AND THE CITY OF HARTFORD. 


As my acquaintance with this Seminary dates back to the 
days when it was known as the Theological Institute of Con- 
necticut, I will briefly indulge in some reminiscences. My home 
was in Enfield, Conn., which town adjoins East Windsor on the 
north. The old church in Enfield was for many years the only 
church in the town. Rev. Francis L. Robbins was its pastor 
during my boyhood days. The sympathies of that congrega- 
tion were strongly with the East Windsor Theology. I recall 
that one of the annual excursions of our family was to East 
Windsor Hill to attend the commencément exercises of the 
Institute. At one of these Josiah Tyler, son of President Tyler, 
read his graduating thesis on missions. He subsequently went 
to South Africa and was a missionary to the Zulus for forty years. 
It was my privilege to hear Dr. Tyler preach occasionally, also 
Dr. Thompson and Dr. Hooker. I see in a seat before me Rev. 
Sylvester Hine of this city. I heard him preach when he was 
a student at East Windsor Hill. You will observe by the fore- 
going that we were pretty well instructed and grounded in the 
theology of East Windsor Hill. 

When I came to Hartford to live I was for ten years con- 
nected with the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, and fortunately fell 
under the influence of Rev. William W. Turner. He was a 
warm friend and supporter of the Theological Institute, and was 
subsequently chairman of the Board of Trustees. There were 
also Dr. Walter Clark, Dr. E. R. Beadle, and Mr. James B. 
Hosmer, Pliny Jewell, and Newton Case, all firm friends of the 
Institute, and all of whom it was my privilege to know more or 
less intimately, so the Institute atmosphere surrounded me from 
the first. The feeling in Hartford generally was not at that 
time favorable to the Institute. They looked upon it as having 
been born in a controversy and felt that it was not needed. Its 
removal to Hartford was not particularly pleasant to the people 
of the city generally, and it led a quiet life in Prospect Street 
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in rented rooms. In the year 1877 Mr. James B. Hosmer dis- 
closed to some of the resident trustees his intention of furnishing 
the funds to build new buildings for the Institute. A site was 
selected with his approval. Plans were decided upon and the 
work of building was begun in 1879. The buildings were ready 
for occupation early in 1880. The change from Prospect Street 
to the new quarters on Broad Street was a great step forward in 
the life of the Institute. Attention was attracted to it, and 
favorable comment was made on its new quarters, student ac- 
commodations, and general attractive and comfortable surround- 
ings, but the flavor of East Windsor Theology in the minds of 
many of our good citizens pervaded its teachings. In 1878 
Chester D. Hartranft, D.D., was called to fill the chair of Church 
History. He was a modest, unassuming man, but impressed 
those who became more intimately acquainted with him as a man 
of great intellectual power. He became at once interested in 
the library which, at that time, was utterly inadequate to the 
needs of the Seminary. His wonderful knowledge of books, — 
the books that were especially needed at that time, so impressed 
Mr. Newton Case that he decided to purchase for the Seminary 
a large invoice of rare and valuable books, which were largely 
selected by Dr. Hartranft. The Seminary to-day possesses ofe 
of the most valuable libraries of its class in the United States, 
and we feel that for it we are largely indebted to Dr. Hartranft, 
for he was profoundly in earnest in his efforts to secure its en- 
largement. His influence was pervasive and persuasive. The 
earnestness of Dr. Hartranft as manifested in all that he had 
to do in his early connection with the Seminary impressed Mr. 
Hosmer and led him to remark, “I have great hopes of this man 
Hartranft,” and these hopes have been justified. Dr. Hartranft 
has earnestly worked for the expansion and progress of the Semi- 
nary.. His ideals have been far beyond our means. They are 
grand and away in advance of most modern teachers. At the 
Luther Quadricentennial Dr. Hartranft was selected to deliver 
the historical address. It was a masterly effort and held the 
large audience enrapt for an hour and a half. The editorial 
comments in the Courant the following morning were compli- 


mentary and appreciative. This and other public services of Dr. 
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Hartranft attracted attention, not only among the professional 
and educated men of our own city, but throughout the country. 
All such influences have been helpful in changing public 
sentiment in regard to the work of the Seminary. Since Dr. 
Hartranft has been the President of the Seminary he has called 
into the faculty some of the brightest and most progressive men 
in their departments in this country. Dr. Hartranft has en- 
couraged progress in all directions. His influence has been felt 
in many ways, — in music, art, university extension. In order 
that he may become better acquainted with business men and 
know what they were thinking about he joined the Hartford 
Board of Trade. He was appointed on park and educational 
committees, and filled a number of important positions. Here 
is a man of great intellectual attainments, but broad in his views, 
not confined to mere professional duties, but desirous to know 
and to teach the truth, whether it be in the book of revelation or 
the book of nature, whether it be in the line of spiritual uplift, 
or the greatest moral and physical comfort for suffering 


humanity. 


JEREMIAH M. ALLEN. 














Book Kiebiews. 


CLARKE’S OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


This treatise was first printed for private use. Even then it 
gained a wide and favorable recognition. It is now issued in a 
public edition, and is altogether a noteworthy book. It differs 
in many ways from previous or contemporaneous treatises. One 
is struck at the outset with the fine harmony between style, spirit, 
and method. There are geniality, freshness, dignity, and sym- 
metry in the discussion of every theme. 

The author aims to be untechnical. The familiar rubrics 
appear but seldom; plain English or simple Scriptural terms take 
their place. We are not prepared to say that this is a virtue in 
any work designed for students. There may be an extravagant 
tendency to multiply scientific terminology, but what can any 
science do without its special language and formulae? There is 
a gain in precision, for definition, for argument, and for universal 
use in such accepted terms. Certainly, students should be thor- 
oughly familiar with most, if not all, the dictionary of their study. 
They may avoid such terms in conversation or public statement, 
but not in scholarly research or publication. Those intending to 
enter the ministry must get familiar with them somewhere, and 
where better than through the system of theology with which 
they indoctrinate themselves? There are polemical and irenical 
debates; there are historical schools and tendencies which must 
be characterized specifically. It is not a sign of undevoutness 
to use a nomenclature, nor are the facts of science, thus expressed, 
a hindrance to the most refined spirituality. 

The chief and well-sustained aim of this charming work is 
naturalness. The desire is to conceive of all truth as real and 
familiar. The spiritual is inherently and obviously the truly 
natural, as having its supremacy in our original constitution, as 
well as being descriptive of the new creature in Christ. Indeed, 
this new creaturehood is the only positive and right condition. 


An Outline of Christian Theology. By William Newton Clarke, D.D., of Colgate Univer- 
sity. New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons; pp. ix, 488. $2.50. 
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This object leads our author to simplicity of statement. corre- 
sponding with the simplicity of the new man. Everything must 
be clear and intelligible; no second step can be taken without the 
full comprehension and embrace of the previous premise. Hence, 
the method must be rational, but not rationalistic; there is no 
opposition to mystery, only the clearing away of what has ceased 
to be occult and veiled; that very explanatory process may aug- 
ment the volume of the hidden and inexplicable. But every- 
where it is a postulate that the human and the divine reason must 
be in accord, and so far as the finite may serve to illustrate the in- 
finite, we must trace the analogy and make it yield its best fruit. 
There is still another excellence beyond this in the author’s 
method, and that is the emphasis put upon vitality. He seeks 
to explain the truth as living; not only as having life in itself, and 
as able to communicate its being, but the very analysis and syn- 
thesis should be regarded as a vehicle for the impartation thereof. 
The book is active, penetrative, formative. The system is a 
moving organism. The author longs to produce an immediate 
experience. He is persuasive; he seeks to move his auditors and 
readers to the realization of this life in Christ with God. With- 
out being directly hortatory or paramythian the author is so con- 
vincing and so sincerely animated that he impresses you with the 
practical necessity of appropriating the great Life. Here is a 
subtle and inevident art; it is the sign of a good thinker. This 
is a crowning virtue in a book full of richness and maturity. 
The Scriptures, however, are not always made to yield their 
full testimony. The exegetical product is not always of the 
wisest and highest. The temper of this present self-assertive 
day too frequently overrules the genuine meaning of the Word; 
the usus loquendi and scund hermeneutical principles give way to 
a temporary eddy or a passing mood of thought as in the interpre- 
tation of justification, election, and resurrection. While univer- 
sal evolution and points of historical criticism are only hypothetic- 
ally assumed, they are, nevertheless, too often more than con- 
ditionally applied. Other philosophical tendencies are not so ap- 
parent, unless it be that a vague idealism has shadowed the state- 
ment of some doctrines. But the temper is nearly always con- 


ciliatory. The atmosphere in which the argument or presenta- 
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tion moves is invigorating and uplifting. There is also a sug- 
gestive vein in every page; the epigrams, too, are happy. A 
reverent, devotional spirit, like that of Martensen, Rothe, and 
Dorner, pervades the entire volume. The themes issue in a 
noble liturgical close, which fosters the spirit of holy worship. 

It is not out of place to say that the author reflects the media- 
tional type of Theology; yet it is largely of his own construction. 
He seeks the reconciliation of science, philosophy, life, Scripture, 
in his own manner. For us there are certain grave errors in the 
discussion, and a few of these we would point out, though without 
debate. Theology is more than the Science of Religion. In- 
spiration is more than a meditation upon and illumination of reve- 
lation. The Christianity that would survive apart from the ree- 
ords would be a sorry representation of the mind of Christ. The 
seat of final authority for religion should not be made to waver 
between the Scriptures and the Christian consciousness. An ex- 
planation of the immanent Trinity (Triunity) that is based upon 
psychological analogy, is sure to ultimate in a modal conception 
of the economic Trinity, and in tracing this very threefold mani- 
festation of God, there is serious confusion. The Apolli- 
narisian interpretation of Christ satisfies and relieves noth- 
ing. A one-sided explanation of the Reconciliation leads to a 
narrower application of grace to the believer. Any attempt to 
evade the force of law in the fall and the restoration takes its own 
revenge. It is by no means so sure a thing that Christ or his 
Apostles expected the speedy advent of the Lord. The unscrip- 
tural view ofthe Resurrection carries with it the error concerning 
the Advent, the Intermediate State and the General Judgment. 
The fact of the Fatherhood does not compel universal restoration. 
We feel that there are grave flaws in exegesis, in logic, and in the 
conception of the divine world-plan. 

But the book remains to us singularly attractive; it is so 
human, so like a man talking with man directly on the great 
things of God. Not the least effective section is the epilogue, 
in which the lecturer transports us into the inner circle of his 
disciples. The room, the outlook from the window, the com- 
mingled light of the World and the Word, these bring us re- 
verently to the feet of the good God. 

Curster D. Hartranrt. 
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GLADDEN’S THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE 
WORKING CHURCH. 


We have long been expecting this work of Dr. Washington 
Gladden. The place: of the book in the “ International Theo- 
logical Library ” is significant, and raises the subject to a dignity 
not possessed by some recent books in the “ practical ” category. 
The book is really a treatise on “ Pastoral Theology ’ — but 
there is a suggestion of considerable significance that it is not so 
denominated. Dr. Gladden calls his book “ The Christian Pas- 
tor and the Working Church,” thus expressing personality and 
co-operation as his ruling considerations. It is also noteworthy 
that an acting pastor, rather than a theological professor, was 
chosen to perform this task for the International Library, ensur- 
ing freshness and vitality, and securing an audience which no 
“chair” could command. The book is the first work, on a large 
scale, to interpret the larger practical relationships which both 
minister and church entertain towards the parish problem of the 
day. Written for a constituency of various denominations on 
both sides of the sea, the author’s task demanded scholarship, 
breadth of sympathy, and practical suggestiveness. In all these 
respects the book is notable. He has shown himself acquainted 
with the widest range of reading in Poimenics. The book 
abounds in quotation, and is even somewhat marred by long and 
not always pertinent extracts from the more formal treatises. 
He has kept a fine balance between the theoretical and practical 
treatment of his sub-topics, so that the book is neither over- 
charged with the casuistry of his problems, nor is it a cheap hand- 
book of practical devices for work.” He has made use of the 
historic method, and one of the chief merits of the book is the in- 
formation brought together on some practical subjects. This is 
especially noticeable in his chapters on the Sunday-school, and 
the catechetical functions of the pastor. The same method is 
adopted in discussing the theories which underlie practical ad- 
ministration, where the fairness and clearness with which dif- 
ferent views, past and present, are presented add greatly to the 


The Christian Pastor and the Working Church (International Theological Library). By 
Washington Gladden, D.D., LL.D. N. Y¥.: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898. pp. 485. $2.50 net. 
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usefulness of the volume. This method does not, however, de- 
tract in the least from the author’s own clear and strongly-argued 
positions as to the theory and method of church administration. 

The chief point in which this treatise differs from all other 
books on Pastoral Theology is the prominence given to the church 
as a force as well asa field. The modern church cannot treat the 
minister as a functionary merely, but as a leader of men, and an 
organizer of the hosts. The well-known interest of Dr. Gladden 
in social problems led us to expect this from him; but the book 
is not marred by any overstatement of the “ sociological ” fune- 
tion of the church or ministry, and is characterized by marked 
sanity along these lines. His topics are all such as concern the 
internal development and so the external influence of the church 
in a community: “ Organization,” “ The Sunday-school,” “ The 
Midweek Service,” “ The Social Life of the Church,” “ Mission- 
ary Societies and Church Extension,” “ Revivals,” “ Enlisting 
the Membership,” “ Co-operation with other Churches,” “The 
Care of the Poor.” He also discusses the call to the pastorate, 
the pastor’s studies, and his personal dealings with different 
spiritual cases. Perhaps his chapter on “ Pulpit and Altar” 
is one of the more notable exhibitions of the book from a Con- 
gregational standpoint — indicating the growing interest in 
Liturgies. Of particular value, too, is what he says about the 
Training of the Young. Young people’s societies do not fill 
the place of some kind of catechetical discipline. 

J] This volume is of especial help in its discussion of numerous 
questions which arise in the pastorate, questions constantly com- 
ing up as well in the seminary classroom. Out of Dr. Gladden’s 
wide experience as a pastor, he has gathered the very questions 
which all pastors are asking. We know of no work which takes 
such pains to collect and answer wisely these perplexing, but 
practical, points of casuistry. For students in the seminary this 


book will be of great help in anticipating many inquiries; for 
those in the field its wise blending of the historical, the 
theoretical and the practical will make the volume one of great 
suggestiveness. | 
ALEXANDER R. Merriam. 
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The Bible as Literature is a collection of nineteen essays upon various 
limited sections of the Bible, with three essays upon general themes, 
by various well-known living Biblical scholars. The common aim is to 
draw forth to the perception of our senses somewhat of the literary 
flavor that breathes from all parts of the inspired Word. Naturally, 
however, there is variety. Some of the essays are technical and rather 
dry, the authors themselves apparently failing to catch any moving 
sense of the living soul in the man or book of which they write. Such 
are Peters upon Genesis, Bruce upon the Law of Moses, Batten upon 
Judges, Kellner upon Jeremiah, and Curtiss upon Ezekiel. Others 
have given us stirring and helpful studies — essays that move the reader 
with a desire to draw near to the Biblical writers themselves, and see 
for himself the relation of stature to attire, of message to style. Such 
are Genung on Job, Beecher on the Wisdom Literature, Cobb on Isaiah, 
Stevens on Paul, and Lowrie on Hebrews. As a rule, there is within 
the essays a skeleton of the contents of the book discussed, so presented, 
however, as to show that the book under discussion is a living organism. 
Thus the discussions, though very brief, are interestingly helpful, 
being almost throughout aflirmative and constructive. The intro- 
ductory essay, by Lyman Abbott, is in his usual vein, arrogant and un- 
scholarly, pitifully incommensurate with the substance of the book 
which he assumes to introduce. (Crowell, pp. xviii, 375. $1.50.) 


Job and his book have had to suffer many things at the hands of 
translators and editors. Lately, his sufferings have been much in- 
creased by the zeal of the advocates of a literary study of the Bible. 
He is not now on a theological rack — we are too enlightened for that; 
it is in the name of Literature — of the Anglo-Saxon nineteenth century 
—that we screw his thumbs and rend his joints. There is nothing that 
we cannot understand with an English dictionary and a hand-book of 
Rhetoric, and all literatures are one. Professor W. J. Zuck, in his 
edition of The Book of Job, has reprinted very prettily the Revised Ver- 
sion with various readings from three other recent English translations. 
The Hebrew student will find the book very useful when he wishes to 
unbend over a study of the cocksureness of the human mind. It may 
be feared that this will make him cynical, but it is the least harmful 
use of the book that the present reviewer can think of. Professor 
Zuck has also added an introduction and commentary; these display an 
absolutely exhaustive ignorance of the problems involved. Otherwise, 
Professor Zuck has given us a most harmless little production, full 
of the most excellent principles and reflections. (United Brethren Pub. 
House, pp. xvi, 214. 75 cts.) 


Among the recent issues of Professor Moulton’s Modern Reader's 
Bible, one of the most valuable is that which contains The Psalms and 
Lamentations. The purpose of the series, as is well known, is to pre- 
sent the (revised) text of the Bible with such helps of typographical ar- 
rangement and of added titles and sub-titles as shall make the literary 
structure irresistibly obvious to the reader. The principle on which the 
effort is based is that no sure and adequate interpretation of any docu- 
ment can be had without a sensitive appreciation of its artistic form and 
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manner. Whatever validity there is in this principle is naturally most 
conspicuous when it is applied to a collection of lyric poems (such as the 
Psalter) where artistic form is constantly and strongly emphasized. 
Only a cursory glance at these daintily printed volumes is needed to 
show that here Professor Moulton’s special enthusiasm and his special 
tact in treating details under his general principle are displayed at their 
best and where, perhaps, they are most needed. Particularly suggestive 
are the Introduction and the general note on the Metrical System, both 
of which treat of the mechanism and manner of Hebrew poetry in a 
deeply sympathetic spirit and with no slight felicity of presentation. 
Each individual Psalm, also, is not only printed so as to disclose its 
structure, as Professor Moulton understands it, but is further elucidated 
by a special note. 

While giving the highest praise to the purpose which these volumes 
embody and to the critical effort as a whole, we cannot refrain from 
making two comments. First, the object sought — the full revelation 
of the purely artistic plan of the poems — might often be better secured 
by the re-translation of longer or shorter passages. It is surely not safe 
to assume that even the Revised Version leaves nothing to be desired 
in this regard. Second—and this is far more serious —the detailed 
treatment of the several poems seems not to be founded always on a 
thorough knowledge of the phenomena of their text. For example, in 
Psalm xlv it is a curious slip to include the final verses in the antistrophe 
and thus to make them refer to the bride; and in Psalm xc it is at least 
questionable to make the twelfth verse the beginning of the third 
strophe instead of the climax of the second. In both of these cases — 
and in many more — our author seems to be working upon the surface 
with an over-anxiety to discover strophical regularity and with a 
dangerous disregard of exegetical facts. We may cordially welcome 
these volumes as suggestive and stimulating studies, but we may be 
reasonably sure that sooner or later they will have to be extensively 
revised to make them scientifically trustworthy. (Macmillan, 2 vols., 
pp. xxxii, 216, 247. $1.) 


We are glad to receive the second volume of Prof. George Adam 
Smith’s Commentary on the Minor Prophets in the “ Expositor’s Bible.” 
The high standard of excellence set in the first volume and in the 
author’s commentary on Isaiah has been maintained here. Prof. Smith 
is an accomplished scholar and critic, and is withal a delightful writer. 
There is no more useful or readable book on the Minor Prophets than 
this treatise. The scope of the Expositor’s Bible prevents a detailed 
discussion of the contents of the books, but for purposes of general 
introduction to this literature there is no work that is more to be com- 
mended. The author’s standpoint is advanced, but his judgment is 
cautious. He has no fondness for adopting the new merely because it 
is new, and when he does lend his support to an innovation he gives 
good reasons for doing so. His general critical position is indicated 
by the order in which he arranges the minor prophets. In the first vol- 
ume he discusses Amos, Hosea, and Micah; in the second, Zephaniah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, Haggai, Zechariah 1-8, Malachi, Joel, 
Zechariah, 9-14, and Jonah. (Armstrong’s, pp. xii, 541. $1.) 
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The Early History of the Hebrews, by Prof. A. H. Sayce, is in large 
measure a repetition of ideas already expressed in his previous books 
and articles. Still, it contains much new matter and presents old 
thoughts in a new form. Its aim is to tell the story of Israel from 
the earliest times down to Solomon, utilizing as far as possible the dis- 
coveries of archaeology. It shows wide knowledge oi the part of 
the author of the latest results of the study of the monunients of Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, and Arabia, and it furnishes the English-reading student 
with a fund of material to which it would be difficult to gain access in 
any other way. 

It is a pity that Prof. Sayce’s ability to interpret his facts does not 
correspond with his ability to gather facts. Although this book aims 
to be popular and is written in an attractive and easy style, it is so 
uncritical as a history that it is dangerous for any one but a specialist 
to attempt to use it. Prof. Sayce’s peculiarities are well known to 
professional Assyriologists and Egyptologists. When they read his 
books they are able to distinguish the facts that he has gleaned from 
accurate German sources from his own baseless speculations, but this 
the unprofessional reader it not able to do, and, consequently, he is 
constantly in danger of being misled. The vice of Prof. Sayce’s writings 
is that he has no doubt as to the infallibility of his own conclusions. 
Upon a slender basis of fact he builds the wildest theories, without in- 
dicating where theory begins and where fact ends. Before his Early 
Hebrew History is put in the hands of the general reader, it needs to 
have its margins plentifully ornamented with interrogation points. 

As instances of unproved speculations stated without comment as 
established facts the following cases may be noted: p. 9, Melchizedek 
is represented in the Tel el-Amarna correspondence as a priest-king; p. 
4, “ Khabiri is a descriptive title meaning Confederates; ” p. 6, “In the 
early days of the reign of Saul the Israelites and the Hebrews appear 
to be still separate; p. 18, the Arabian origin of the Khamurabi dy- 
nasty; p. 12, ‘‘ Moreh is the Sumerian Martu, ‘the Amorite,’ in Hebrew 
letters; pp. 22, 44, the explanation of the statement, “ The Canaanite 
was then in the land”; p. 25, the identification of Amraphel with 
Khamurabi and the statement that “ the spelling of the names (in Gen. 
14) indicates that they are taken from a cuneiform document”; p. 40, 
Balaam “ belonged to the ‘ Beni Ammo,’ or ‘ Ammonites ’ of the north ”’; 
p. 57, the narrative of Abraham’s dealings with the ehildren of Heth 
“must go back to a pre-Mosaic antiquity ”’; p. 79, the derivation of Ben- 
Oni; p. 87, the derivation of the ‘word ‘ abrek’ from an early Sumerian 
word, abrik, meaning ‘a seer’; p. 94, “the narrative (of Joseph) has 
been written from an Egyptian point of view ”; p. 118, “in the libraries 
of Western Asia clay books inscribed with cuneiform characters must 
have been stored up. The world into which Moses was born 
was a world as literary as our own”; p. 138, “In the later days of the 
Jewish monarchy there was a library at Jerusalem similar to those of 
Assyria and Babylonia ”; p. 189, “ We must, then, look to the frontiers 
of Edom and the desert of Paran for the real Sinai of Hebrew history.” 
Such statements as these should have been put forward with the utmost 
caution as theories for which the evidence is of the slenderest character, 
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and yet Prof. Sayce gives them as though they were universally recog- 
nized results of archaeology, and builds upon them far- -reaching con- 
clusions in regard to Old Testament criticism. 

The second great fault of this book is its blind prejudice against the 
higher criticism of the Old Testament. The author forfeits the claim 
to be a scientific investigator by setting out with the avowed intention 
of attacking the results of Higher Criticism and of finding “ confirma- 
tions ” of the Biblical history. This is not the attitude of mind of the 
truth-seeker. Prof. Sayce fails to discriminate the two very distinct 
problems of the literary analysis of the Old Testament histories and 
of the date and credibility of the resulting documents. Consequently, 
when he was very rightly shown that the facts of archaeology are in- 
consistent with the late date and untrustworthiness of the Pentateuchal 
sources assumed by the most radical school of modern criticism, he 
jumps to the conclusion fhat the analysis is an illusion. Thus he re- 
marks, p. 101: “It is clear that if the modern literary analysis of the 
Pentateuch is justified, it is useless to look to the five books of Moses for 
authentic history.” What he should say is, “ if the modern dating of the 
Pentateuchal sources is justified.” Archaeology does indeed bear upon 
the age and credibility of the Pentateuchal narrative, but it throws no 
light whatever upon the question of the literary composition of the 
Pentateuch, and to assume because many of the stories in Genesis are 
confirmed by the monuments that, therefore, Genesis cannot be com- 
posite, is astonishingly illogical reasoning. When from the fact that ele- 
ments of both strands of the Hebrew flood-story are found in the Baby- 
lonian account Prof. Sayce infers that the story is not composite, the 
reply is obvious: all primitive Hebrew tradition goes back ultimately to 
a Babylonian source; it is to be expected, therefore, that independent 
lines of Hebrew tradition will both have preserved elements of the 
common Babylonian original. 

Prof. Sayce’s antagonism to the literary criticism is all the more 
unreasonable inasmuch as he himself surpasses the most venturesome 
critics by his analytical hypotheses: p. 64, “in reading the narrative 
of Isaac’s dealings with Abimelech by the side of that of Abraham’s 
dealings with the same king, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
we have before us two versions of the same event;” p. 67, “ Though 
Esau was the elder, the birthright passed to the younger brother. 
Israelitish tradition knew of more than one occurrence which accounted 
for this;” p. 70, “ And Jacob called the name of the place where God 
spake with him Bethel. This second account of the naming of the 
place, doubtless, comes from a different source from that which re 
corded Jacob’s dream;” p. 129, “No one can study the Pentateuch in 
the light of other ancient works of a similar kind without perceiving 
that it is a compilation, and that its author or authors has made us 
of a large variety of older materials; ” p. 130, “‘ The story of the cam- 
paign of Chedor-laomer must have been derived from a cuneiform 
tablet; - story of Joseph seems to have been taken from a hieratic 
papyrus;” p. 131, “We may conclude, then, that the Pentateuch has 
been composed from older documents — some Babylonian, some EgyP- 
tian, some Edomite; others, as we may gather from the nature of their 
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contents, Canaanite and Aramaean.” This is literary criticism as pro- 
nounced as that which Prof. Sayce repudiates, only it is the criticism 
of a hundred years ago, for it differs in no essential respect from the 
“fragmentary hypothesis ” of Geddes and Vater. Prof. Sayce has waked 
up to the fact that the Pentateuch is composite, but he ignores the pro- 
gress of the century in tracing the mutual relations of the fragments 
incorporated in the Pentateuch. Instead of the few sharply-defined 
documents which modern criticism recognizes, whose age and character 
may be investigated with some hope of getting at the truth, Prof. Sayce 
gives us an indefinite number of documents, the creation of his own 
individual fancy, in regard to whose character there is no hope of reach- 
ing any positive conclusions. 

This revival of the fragmentary hypothesis is presented in the in- 
terests of conservatism. As a matter of fact it leads its author to con- 
clusions just as radical as those of the Grafian school. Time and again 
he does not hesitate to pronounce a narrative unhistorical, and this not 
on the basis of archaeology, but of internal literary criticism. People 
who have hailed this book as a vindication of the traditional theory of 
the Pentateuch will be sadly disappointed. (Macmillan, pp. xii, 480. 


$2.25.) 


Meyer, whose devotional books are known so well, has given us in his 
Paul, a Servant of Jesus Christ, of all the biographies he has written, 
the one which he considers “ by far the most interesting.” He has 
taken the Epistles for his sources more largely than the Book of Acts, 
since his desire has been to get at the autobiographical, rather than the 
historical, and what he has written forms, for the most part, the essence 
of years of his own thinking and preaching. 

The book is simply a cluster of chapters on such passages from the 
Epistles as give a chronological outline of the Apostle’s experience in 
his spiritual life. The treatment is naturally of the kind we would 
expect from the author. It is fresh and fine spirited, but homiletical, 
rather than critical, though the biographical progress is always kept 
in view. 

The book must surely be helpful to many a student of the great 
Apostle, as well as to many a worker in the common service of the 
Master. (Revell, pp. 2038. $1.) 


A revised and enlarged edition of the New Testament part of The 
Biblical Museum has appeared under the care of Dr. George M. Adams 
of Auburndale, Mass. The revision consists of the excision of time- 
worn illustrations, passages of comment that could be easily spared and 
interpretations that have been laid aside by the progress of Biblical 
knowledge. The enlargement consists in contributions from “‘ the best 
of the more recent commentaries.” 

There is no reason to doubt that the usefulness of this well-known 
work will be promoted by this fresher form in which it now appears, 
though certainly much more might have been done to bring it abreast 
of modern criticism. (New York, BE. R. Herrick & Co., 2 vols., pp. 760 
and 770. $2 each.) 
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The Sacrifice of Christ, by Prebendary Wace, is a booklet of five 
brief chapters aiming to show, first, that the course of events which 
brought about our Saviour’s sacrifice was due to no arbitrary arrange- 
ment, but was the result of the natural action and counteraction of 
human sin and divine righteousness and goodness; second, that in the 
uttermost culmination of the conflict, the divine-human Christ volun- 
tarily chose to let the suffering which sin entails descend upon himself, 
thereby evincing in the most effective possible way the depth and 
strength of the divine love; and, third, that the apostles’ attestation 
hereof is supremely vivid and sure, by virtue of their personal, im- 
mediate vision of and participation in the events of which this sacrifice 
was the climax and crown. The aim of the book, hence, is to keep clear 
of all cold-blooded speculation, by awakening and enhancing the con- 
sciousness that all the qualities marking the atoning sacrifice were 
intensely vital and normal and real. (Macmillan, pp. vii, 93. 50 cts.) 


In Christ in the Daily Meal we are given, in book form, a really strik- 
ing view of the Lord’s Supper, advocated by Dr. Norman Fox before 
the Baptist Ministers’ Conference of New York and vicinity, and pub- 
lished in brief form in The Independent of Mach, 1895. Briefly stated, 
the sum of the book is the assertion that, without exception, the New 
Testament view identified the Lord’s Supper with the daily meal. 
Every meal was a Eucharist. For the fitness and feasibility of this 
view the author argues at length, while also allowing that the semi- 
occasional celebration, into which the Church has drifted, is a proper 
and permissible way. The point in the book at which challenge will 
be raised is in Chapter VIII, where Christ’s “As oft as ... ” is 
declared to mean, “ Whenever you eat at all.’”’ We have, for our part, 
no doubt that the author is quite astray in this conceit. And we would 
appeal, in support of the common interpretation, to the undoubted fact 
of corresponding Jewish practice in other symbolic feasts, to one of 
which the Lord’s Supper was immediately attached. The paschal feast, 
assuredly, was not a “daily meal.” Likewise with the Eucharist. 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert, pp. 138. 50 cts.) 


In his Studies of Good and Evil, Professor Royce give his charmed 
readers a series of occasional lectures and papers of more or less con- 
nected content. The title is large enough to include all things mundane 
and supermundane, so that California squatter-life may well figure 
along side of Job on his hill or Bunyan sitting in his stocks or cell. 
The introduction does, indeed, strive to justify the generosity of the 
subject, but it is after the manner of a liberal idealizing — God contains 
all things. There are, however, earnest discussions of the main theme 
in a number of the papers. We are tempted to say that the style is 
good, but the standpoint is evil. It is true that idealism of every shade 
has reared a stupendous castle in Spain against materialism, and 
has fought manfully against a decadent spirituality. Not the least 
vigorous battle has been delivered by Post-Kantian idealists of every 
shade: and Professor Royce is a giant in his own armor. And yet 
the school stands for an impossible presentation of reality. The God 
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of collective experiences is an insufficient God. The evil as a necessary 
development of Deity and as inclusive of our moral evil, begets a 
mockery of the Divine which is terrible and debasing, in spite of pre- 
supposing the necessary triumph and majesty of the good. The main 
theses are stated and discussed in the eighth paper. But we fail to see 
that self-consciousness is the product of the social consciousness, and 
the force of the argument by which nature is made vital, rational. and 
social is spent in a cloud of words. The evolution which the author’s 
idealism flanks and captures, he leaves eviscerated and mutilated on the 
field. Nor do we believe that Job’s problem is solved by this pantheistic 
view of evil, or that Bunyan’s spiritual contention is reducible to an 
insistent psychological condition to be cured by psychiatry. While thus 
out of accord with the doctrine of this school and with its manner of 
research, we bear witness to the endless felicity and surprises of 
Professor Royce’s style and method. It is a most delightful book. 
(Appleton, pp. xv, 384. $1.50.) 


Mr. Wilberforce Eames, librarian of the Lenox Library, has put us 
all into his debt by his paper on Early New England Catechisms, read 
before the American Antiquarian Society, and now privately printed. 
It is a delight to see such scholarly research displayed in so exact and 
clear a form. While this is primarily a bibliographical account, there are 
numerous notes and comments which throw much light on the use of 
catechisms by our Puritan fathers. (Worcester, Mass., Press of Charles 
Hamilton, pp. 111. Paper.) 


Among the leaders of the Southern branch of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, none is more versed in Methodist constitutional theory 
and history than Rev. Dr. John J. Tigert of Nashville, Tenn. In his 
volume entitled The Making of Methodism, Dr. Tigert has studied with 
minute painstaking and with suggestive criticism the origin and early 
development of Episcopacy, the Presiding Eldership, Itinerancy, and 
the Conferences within the Methodist body. While primarily a contri- 
bution to the history of the denomination of which he is a member, Dr. 
Tigert’s scholarly volume will interest all who care to study minutely 
the development of this great branch of American Christianity. (Pub- 
lishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Nashville, 
1898, pp. xiv, 175. $1.) 


At the request of the General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church, the Rev. Andrew Watson, D.D., himself a missionary since 
1861, has prepared a history of The American Mission in Egypt, supported 
by that denomination. The work has been done in the most thorough 
manner. Dr. Watson speaks as an eye-witness of much that he records, 
and he has had access to all the documents available. The book is a 
storehouse of facts regarding the mission. Abundant comparative 
statistical tables enable us to follow the progress of the mission. The 
dates and names are all kere, so that anyone desiring precise informa- 
tion regarding this field can here find it. With all this accurate narra- 
tion, there is also mingled much of detail of a most interesting charac- 
ter. Egypt has seen some stirring times since the missionaries first 
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went there in 1854, and in many of them the missionuries had some 
part. Incidents of mission work are plentifully sprinkled along, which 
serve to hold the reader’s attention to the end. At the beginning is a 
sketch of the Christian history of Egypt, and near the close a notice 
of the other societies doing work in that country. Numerous illustra- 
tions and a fine mission map of the land embellish the volume. It is a 
good work well done. (United Presb. Board of Pub., pp. 483. $2.50.) 


Rey. Dr. J. C. Holbrook has been a prominent figure in our denomina- 
tion, especially in the West, and there are very many who will wel- 
come his Recollections of a Nonagenarian. He played an important part 
in the movement which led to the development of Congregationalism 
in the Middle West, and was himself one of the founders of our de- 
nomination in Iowa. This book is a simple narrative of the more strik- 
ing events in which he had a part, and will prove interesting to many 
who do not know the author but who are interested in the history of 
the Congregational churches. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 351. $1 net.) 


So much was said in the newspapers at the time regarding the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Plymouth Church, 
and the discourses delivered in connection with that festival occasion, 
that it will be sufficient to point out to our readers that these addresses 
by Drs. Abbott, Bradford, Gordon, Gladden, Berry, and Pres. Tucker 
have been gathered into a volume under the title of The New Puritanism. 
None of its readers will question the propriety of the description 
“new,” as applied to much that the volume contains. In how far it de- 
serves to be styled “ Puritanism,” is a matter on which we should pre- 
sume there would be no such unity of opinion. But no observer of 
certain recent tendencies of thought among that section of our re- 
ligious leaders, who are considered liberal and “ advanced” in their 
positions, can fail to be interested in the volume under review; nor can 
he fail to recognize the skill with which the pastor of Plymouth Church 
has given a much more than local significance to a local celebration, 
however much he may differ in his own interpretation of religious 
truth from some of the points of view here advanced. (Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert, New York, 1898, pp. 275. $1.25.) 


Her Twenty Heathen and Other Missionary Stories, by Mary BE. Bam- 
ford, is a collection of thirteen short sketches, most of which have 
already appeared in various papers. They are bright and interesting, 
and all point a moral of generous giving toward missions. (Pilgrim 
Press, pp. 131. Cloth, 50 cts.; paper, 25 cts.) 


Behind the Pardah, by G. H. Barnes, is the impassioned appeal of a 
worker for the Church of England Zenana Missionary Society in India. 
It makes some pretence at outlining the situation in a general way, 
by aid from the standard books on India. But in the main the story 
is concrete and from the actual life and observation of the writer, as 
she has sat among the girls and women of India in the Christ-moved 
effort to bring them light, hope, and liberty. It is a disclosure that 
makes one’s heart ache. It is hard to believe that to-day all this humilia- 
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tion and pain can be in actual fact burdening and desolating the earth. 
May a compassionate God bring rich rewards of opportunity and 
triumph to the earnest writer of this book. (Crowell, pp. vi, 264. $1.50.) 


The New Testament Church, by Rev. W. H. H. Marsh, is written by a 
Baptist primarily to Baptists, and is an earnest attempt to set forth 
the true Biblical principles upon which a Baptist church should be 
organized. There is, therefore, no endeavor to conceal denominational 
preferences. The statement of the fundamental Baptist position is 
exceptionally strong, and in some respects rather original. There is 
displayed a wide reading, a careful study of the New Testament, an 
earnest desire to help the church attain its true end, and on the whole 
a sensible view of present conditions. We wish that the author were 
sometimes clearer in his argument, that he were a little less dogmatic 
in reference to some debatable positions, that his exegesis were some- 
times broader, and that the attitude of a special pleader were not so 
marked a feature of the book. The particular aim of the book may, 
perhaps, justify the homiletical applications which eccur at the end of 
most chapters. When Mr. Marsh ceases to argue distinctively Baptist 
positions and discusses the principles of polity, we find ourselves gen- 
erally in sympathy with him. His treatment is not along the most recent 
lines; and yet he introduces much of recent evidence. He maintains 
that “a definite polity was universally recognized in the apostolic 
churches,” and yet he emphasizes the principle of brotherhood as 
formative of organization, more than any specific detail of government. 
It is interesting to a Congregationalist, in view of the recent discussions 
in our own denomination, to hear the prolonged plea for a national 
association of the churches, and for a closer relation between the 
benevolent societies and the churches. Our example is evidently in- 
fluencing this large body who share our polity. It is in this connection 
that Mr. Marsh makes what is to us the most important affirmation of 
his book. After declaring that writers on polity have uniformly been 
occupied with it chiefly as a means of governing the churches he says: 
“But our insistence is that there is something more profound than this. 
It is the embodiment and expression of the spiritual constitution of the 
local church, and the spiritual fellowship of the churches. The polity 
making the fullest, yet simplest, provision for this, and molded by it 
so as to be most compact, yet flexible, is as certainly the polity of the 
form a given species of life spontaneously 


«< 


New Testament as the 
weaves about itself is the only one adapted to the normal expression of 
that life, the only one in which it can most efficiently manifest its 
capabilities and fulfill its mission.” This is well said. The book is 
well worth perusal by others, and is certainly of great importance to 
Baptists. There are abundant foot-notes and indices. We notice a 
curiously consistent reference to “ Cloag ” when the famous Dr. Gloag 


is evidently meant. (Am. Bap. Pub. Soc., pp. xvi, 544. $2.) 


For a long time the Book of Common Order, issued by the Church 
Service Society of the Church of Scotland, has been recognized as alto- 
gether the best and most practical collection of prayers available for use 
in our churches. The collection was made by those who were not tram- 
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meled by the rigid traditions of any prescribed liturgical system, who 
were fully in sympathy with the evangelical spirit that is regnant among 
our congregations, and who were singularly judicious and tasteful as 
literary workmen. But the practical serviceableness of the Scottish 
edition among us was hindered both by its expensiveness and by some 
features that were not suitable outside of Great Britain. Mr. B. B. 
Comegys of Philadelphia has for many years shown himself. inde- 
fatigable in the cause of liturgical progress among our American 
churches, as his many publications indicate. Probably he has done 
nothing of greater value than to republish the major part of this Scottish 
collection in a form convenient for use on this side of the water. The 
volume, as now issued in a second edition, contains the more general 
service prayers of the original, and also a large selection of the Psalms 
arranged for respousive reading. The Psalter is unfortunately in the 
Authorized Version, and is not conspicuously better than other arrange- 
ments, but the rest of the book is something that every wide-awake 
minister ought to own and to study and to profit by in manifold ways. 
(Revell, pp. 158. $1.) 


The Chapel Hymnal, which has just been issued by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, is the second number of the series of three man- 
uals of praise which has been planned by the.committee of which Dr. 
Louis I’. Benson is the efficient editor-in-chief. The same excellence 
of conception, of editorial workmanship, and of typography, which at 
once put the larger hymnal of a year or two ago in the first rank among 
books of its class, is found in this smaller volume. The number of 
hymns is about 370, selected with fine discrimination and taste, and the 
tunes combined with them are sufficiently varied, dignified, and prac- 
tical. We heartily commend the book for use in prayer-meetings and 
in all the services of churches which require a small and inexpensive 
hymnal. A selection of readings from the Psalter is appended. (Presby- 
terial Board of Publication. 60 cents; for introduction, 40 cents.) 


The versatile English editor of the Review of Reviews, Mr. W. T. 
Stead. is constantly liable to appear before the public in a new role. 
Some time ago he projected a collection of Hymns that have Helped, 
aiming to ascertain by questions addressed to a great variety of promi- 
nent or specially thoughtful people in England what hymns had been of 
greatest spiritual use to them and why or how, and then to select from 
the material thus underscored one hundred and fifty religious poems 
which may be thought to be the most effective in personal experience, 
adding to them such historical or other comments as seemed desirable. 
The method, it will be noticed, is inductive, and the value of the collec- 
tion is chiefly in the light it throws upon the working of practical re- 
ligious forces within the heart. Mr. Stead’s position enabled him to 
address and to secure answers from many notable personages, like the 
Prince of Wales, but even he failed to get the name of a favorite hymn 
from Herbert Spencer, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and Mr. Grant Allen, 
for reasons that are stated at length in the preface. It is impossible to 
turn over the pages and note the remarks of all sorts that are given 
from letters and from books without feeling that the book has a decided 
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experiential interest, for which we may be grateful. No little breadth 
of view is apparent, also, as the chief of the great historic lyrics of 
the church are included, most of the Latin ones being given both in the 
original and in translation. The notes appended to each are compiled 
from all sorts of sources, and are often extremely bright and clever. 
The appendices, giving extracts from certain letters, a list of a Hundred 
Best Hymns, and the personal preferences in full of some fifty great 
people, from Queen Victoria down (some of them, to be sure, long dead), 
contain useful data for the student. 

The republishing of this collection in America is due to Mr. Stead’s 
desire to issue another, based on the reported experience of Americans. 
He hopes that the present volume may help us to know Englishmen 
better, and may suggest expressions out of which a further volume 
may be gathered, whereby Englishmen may know us better. We shall 
be curious to know how general is the response to this desire and what 
use Mr. Stead makes of what he receives. We are skeptical about the 
real value or importance of the plan, and we very much doubt whether 
American experiences will differ much from English. In most cases 
“favorite hymns ” become such through some accident of association or 
some merely aesthetic peculiarity. Their significance as to personality 
may or may not amount to much. The method of study which Mr. 
Stead is using is worth something in general, but in particular it is 
likely often to be fallacious. The puzzling feature of it all is that 
neither he nor his readers can tell which of his data are valueless. 
(Doubleday & McClure Co., pp. 276. 75 cts.) 


A volume of sermons from Dr. McKenzie of Cambridge is always a 
great delight. A Door Opened is undoubtedly the fullest and richest 
collection he has made, giving us a sample of his varied powers. Dr. 
McKenzie has that rare combination in his preaching which makes him 
alike acceptable to young men and to the maturest saint. He has the 
mystical element combined with the practical. He is very simple in 
style and full of homely illustrations, and yet carries a message of 
great depth and freshness. The sermons in this volume are not keyed 
to any one theme. Many of them are evidently designed for young 
people, especially college men. The book is dedicated to his children. 
This volume emphasizes one characteristic in his preaching which all 
have felt who have heard Dr. McKenzie, a deep spirituality, equally 
manifest when treating a practical subject like “The Man and the 
Vote,” and a doctrinal subject like “‘ The Place of the Prayer,” or an 
historical theme like “The Story of a New England Church.” There 
is always the glow of deep feeling and spiritual experience in all he 
Says. 

No preacher of our day better understands how to use the deep senti- 
ments of an audience. His thinking is kept from aridness, and his prac- 
tical touches from superficiality by this quality, which it is impossible 
to analyze. There is a slight suggestion of the allegorizing tendency 
in his use of texts, which might be criticised in one of less genius, but 
Dr. MeKenzie’s rich inspiration and practical sense redeem in him 
what might be a serious fault in another. This volume of sermons will 
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strengthen the feeling of many that Dr. McKenzie is in the very front 
‘ank of American preachers. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pp. 306. $1.50.) 


A Man’s Value to Society is a companion volume to The Investment 
of Influence, which has already been noticed in the REcorp. Both 
volumes are by Dr. Hillis of Chicago, and both are presumably based 
largely upon, if they do not comprise, addresses to his Sunday audiences. 
The present volume is the earlier issued of the two. 

The addresses are of a high literary order. They are interesting 
reading, which is more than can be said of most published sermons, 
and their interest gathers around and centers upon distinctive moral 
points, which makes their interest of value to something more than 
itself. They are characteristically ethical—the author styling them 
“Studies in Self-Culture and Character,” and, as such, are decidedly 
strong. Religious thought appears in them occasionally; but what is 
sometimes held to be theology — the Bible way of putting the truths of 
salvation —is almost wholly absent. 

From a sermoniec point of view, perhaps the criticism which should 
be passed upon them is the overplus of stories which they contain. It 
does not seem as though such a constant stream of anecdotes was 
absolutely necessary to enable an intelligent audience to grasp the truth, 
especially when that truth is given by such an interesting speaker as 
Dr. Hillis is, and one cannot help but wonder how long such a habit, 
even with such a speaker, will be able to maintain itself at a high level. 
It would seem that after a while old tales must be repeated or new 
ones manufactured, and neither of these processes is dignified. (Revell, 
pp. 327. $1.25.) 


The circle of bright and useful books on Sunday-school administra- 
tion steadily widens. An excellent addition to it is the little manual 
by A. T. Brewer, the superintendent in the Epworth Memorial School 
of Cleveland, called How to Make the Sunday-School Go. Mr. Brewer him- 
self writes most of the book, but he has called to his aid on many 
special topics a number of other successful workers who write out of 
their varied personal experience. The chapters are short, pithy, and 
sensible, and there are thirty-nine of them —a number which strikingly 
emphasizes the many-sidedness of Sunday-school economy as viewed 
by an enterprising organizer. We heartily commend the plan of the 
book and its decided practical wisdom. It is another hand-book that 
ought to have a wide reading and a sober heeding by all who would 
maintain and extend the dignity of that branch of church work which 
has in it the making of the chureh future. (Eaton & Mains, pp. 191. 
60 cts.) 


The substance of An Elementary Catechism, by Rev. M. C. Hazard, 
D.D., appeared in parts in the Pilgrim Quarterlies. It is now presented 
for use in the Sunday-school and in pastors’ training classes. The 
method of question and answer is employed, and Scripture passages 
are appended. There are eight parts: God the Father, God the Son, 
God the Holy Spirit, Man, The Holy Scriptures, The Church, The 
Family, The Lord’s Day. 
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Any attempt to make an acceptable catechism should be heartily com- 
mended. Nothing is more needed in the church to-day. No more difti- 
cult task can be undertaken than to make such a compendium of doc- 
trine. This little book is a laudable attempt, among the best we have 
seen. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 45. 10 cts.) 


There is a marked tendency among recent books on social subjects 
to recoil from the extreme exaggerations of the altruistic sentiment. In 
the needed emphasis against self, emphasis supposed to inhere in “ in- 
dividualism,” writers five or ten years ago underestimated self-regard 
and self-development as selfishness, and read Christ’s law, “ Love your 
neighbor as yourself ” as ‘‘ Love your neighbor better than yourselves.” 
The same object of social service and love to men is now sought by a 
healthier and more tenable method: to emphasize selfhood and urge to 
its consecration. Selfhood and Service, by David Beaton, is an attempt 
to consider “ The relation of Christian personality to wealth and social 
redemption.” His argument is that social redemption is through 
Christianity; that Christianity emphasizes the individual; that selfhood 
thus emphasized is the creator of material wealth; that this in turn 
affects the intellectual progress of society, is the agent of social better- 
ment, is the minister in education and philanthropy. Christian selfhood 
is distinguished from worldly conformity, and personal service is the 
ideal of Christianity. This Christianized and consecrated selfhood, 
issuing in simplicity of life, affecting education and family training, 
leading to personal service as a privilege, and as a ground of dis- 
tinction, is the goal he sets before us. He emphasizes business as an 
opportunity, and personal administration of accumulated wealth as a 
duty. “The scope and sanity of this new ideal” disclaims any neces- 
sary disharmony between the modern doctrine of the solidarity of the 
race and a right individualism. The author repudiates an ascetic view 
of wealth, and an indiscriminate attack upon accumulation, but pleads 
for the stewardship of self and possessions. The book possesses con- 
siderable literary value, and abounds in sensible views upon a subject 
of the greatest importance. (Revell, pp. 220. $1.) 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward's little book on New Forms of Christian Edu- 
cation saw the light in the periodical press of both England and the 
United States some half-dozen years ago. It is reprinted with a pre- 
face by the author. It contains an exceedingly interesting sketch of 
her opinion of the results and influence of newer theological views, 
especially in respect to the modern criticism of both the Old and New 
Testaments. This, she conceives, necessitates a thorough reconstruc- 
tion of thought respecting what Christianity has held to be the objects 
of its faith. Some sort of an adjustment she holds that each should 
make at least tentatively. The second part consists of a presentation 
of what she believes should be the method of child nurture by one who 
believes as she does. This second part comes thus to have something 
of the interest of a personal confession of faith. It is, indeed, as such 
that the book has its chief interest. (Crowell, pp. 39. 35 cts.) 
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NECROLOGY FOR 1897-1808. 
READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING May 31, 1898. 


The number of deaths occurring during the last twelvemonth 
is notable. Especially is to be observed how many are from the 
early classes. It is also noteworthy in the ministry of how many 
Christian denominations they served. 


Nathaniel Augustus Hewit, of the class of ’43, died in the 
Monastery of the Paulist Fathers in New York city July 3, 
1897. 

He was born in Fairfield, Conn., November 27, 1820. His 
father was a Presbyterian minister, and his mother was the daugh- 
ter of Senator James Hillhouse of Connecticut. He graduated 
from Amherst College in the class of 1839, and after spending 
two years in this Seminary, he was licensed to preach in 1842. 
The next year he left the Congregational denomination and be- 
came a member of the Episcopal fold, in which he was ordained a 
deacon in 1843. His conversion to the Roman Catholic faith 
was directly attributable to the so-called Oxford movement started 
in 1843 by Dr. Pusey and Cardinal Manning. On the 25th of 
March, 1847, he was ordained a priest in the Roman Catholic 
Church by Bishop Reynolds at Charleston, 8. C. In 1851 he 
became an associate member of the New York Redemptorists, 
and was assistant in the Church of the Redeemer on Third Street. 
In 1877 he received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Am- 
herst College, and was honored similarly by the Pope. He aided 
in founding the new missionary and preaching order of the Paul- 
ist Fathers, and in 1888, upon the death of his friend, Father 
Ilecker, he became the superior of that order. He wrote numer- 
ous articles for the “Catholic World,” and published several 
books, among them being “ Problems of the Age,” “ Light in 
the Darkness,” and “ The King’s Highway.” He was a man of 
wide scholarship and much intellectual force, with a sweet and 
(320) 
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lovable nature, a face aglow with kindness, and a manner quiet, 
gentle, and attractive. His temperament, his love for the his- 
toric, his distrust of private judgment, and his craving for the 
repose to be found in, obedience to absolute and implicitly trusted 
authority, explain in part why he lived and labored for so many 
years in the Roman Catholic Church and died in that faith. 


John Cotton Strong was born at Granby, Conn., May 12, 
1818. He prepared for college at Monson Academy and gradu- 
ated from Williams College in 1843, and from this Seminary 
in 46. He was ordained at Blandford, Mass., Dec. 16, of that 
year. He was a missionary of the American Board and labored 
among the Choctaw Indians from 1846-1849. After serving 
the Home Missionary Society for a time in the state of Lllinois, 
he returned to Massachusetts and was acting pastor at Chester 
Factories from 1850-53. He was acting pastor at Lyons, and 
then at Bradford, Ia., was county superintendent of public in- 
struction in Chickasaw County, in the same state, and was pastor 
at St. Charles, and then at Albert Lea, Minn., working in each 
of these places for a period of two years. From 1864-70 he was 
acting pastor at Chain Lake Center, Minn., and he also served 
for a time as superintendent of the U. S. Indian Boarding School 
at Leech Lake, Minn. From 1870-91 he lived without a charge 
at Chain Lake Center. In the latter year he removed to South 
Seattle, Wash., where he died Dee. 1, 1896. 

His first wife was Celia Semantha Wright of Blandford, 
Mass., to whom he was married Dec. 15, 1846, and his second 
Mrs. Cynthia Rosetta Hamlin of Newport, N. H., to whom he 
was married April 23, 1857, and who, with one son and two 
daughters, survives him. 


Charles Louis Woodworth was born at Somers, Conn., May 
22, 1822. He prepared for college at Monson Academy, and 
graduated from Amherst in the class of ’45, and from this Semi- 
nary in 48. He was ordained pastor of the Second Church in 
Amherst, Mass., Nov. 9, 1849. He remained there until he re- 
signed, in Sept., 1863, to go into the army. He was appointed 
chaplain of the Twenty-seventh Regiment of Mass. Volunteers 
in April, 1862, and served in that position till July, 1864. After 
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the war he was engaged by the Republican Campaign Committee 
in the political contest preceding President Lincoln’s second 
election, and rendered efficient service in the New England and 
Middle States. In 1865 he was elected secretary of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, where he labored with remarkable 
faithfulness and efficiency for a quarter of a century. In June, 
18938, he accepted a call from the Second Church of Amherst, 
and went back to labor and die in the church where his minis- 
terial life commenced. Here he drew to him the hearts of all 
the people by his manly Christian character and his noble and 
unselfish life. As one who had accepted for himself the words 
of his divine Master, “I must work the works of him that sent 
me while it is day,” he labored with loving loyalty and devotion 
till May 23, when he was not, for God took him. 

Dr. Woodworth was the author of a number of valuable 
papers, among them being: “ Popular Evangelization,” “Free 
Churches,” and “ The True Reconstruction.” He was a mem- 
ber of the E. M. Stanton Grand Army Post, and held the office of 
chaplain. 

His first wife was Maria W. Chadsey of Wickford, R. IL, to 
whom he was married Nov. 30, 1846. His second wife was Miss 
H. Amelia Perkins of Royalston, Mass., to whom he was mar- 
ried Nov. 28, 1854, and his third was Miss Lydia Pelham Auld 
of Boston, who survives him. He leaves a daughter, Mrs. 
Theresa Chadsey of Brooklyn, N. Y., and a son, Rev. Charles 
Woodworth of Sanford, Me. 


Died at Hebron, Conn., Dec. 29, David Breed of the class 
of ’52. He was born at New Haven July 15, 1822. Before 
entering the Seminary he was employed by the American Board 
as a missionary among the Choctaw Indians. The year follow- 
ing his graduation from the Seminary he was ordained pastor at 
Chester, Mass., on the 17th of February. Just four years from 
that date he was installed pastor at Lisbon, Conn., where he re- 
mained six years. He was acting pastor at West Attleboro, 
Mass., from March, 1863, to March, 1866; at Abington, Conn., 
from April, 1868, to May, 1872; and was installed at Middle- 
bury, Conn., in October, 1872, and dismissed in 1876. He 
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was acting pastor at Exeter, at Lebanon, from 1878-81, at West 
Stafford, 1882-88, and at Willington, 1888-92, all in this State. 
After closing his labors with the church at Willington he retired 
from the active work of the ministry, and moved to Hebron, 
Conn., where he spent the remainder of his life. His death was 
occasioned by heart failure, following fracture of the hip, which 
occurred two days before. 

He was married Nov. 25, 1847, to Sarah Ann Gillette of 
Colchester, who died in 1849. November 25, 1852, he was 
married to Caroline Lyman of Woodstock, who died only ten 
days after the death of her husband. One daughter survives 
them. 


Charles Strong Smith of the class of ’53 was born at Hard- 
wick, Vt., July 24, 1824. He graduated from the University of 
Vermont in 1848, taught two years in the academy at Crafts- 
bury, Vt., was a member of the Vermont legislature from Hard- 
wick for one year, and for twenty-five years was secretary of the 
Home Missionary Society of Vermont, and since that time editor 
of the “ Vermont Chronicle.” His death occurred at Montpelier 
January 11. Mr. Smith was twice married, — first to Lucy A. 
Maynard of Walton, N. Y., July 24, 1854, and second to Miss 
Sarah Landfear of New Haven, Conn., Dec. 8, 1869. She, 
with one daughter, survives him. ‘ 

Mr. Smith’s services as secretary of the Home Missionary 
Society gave him a large acquaintance with the ministers and 
churches of the state. His wise counsels and his devoted life 
were esteemed by them all. Quiet, humble, and thoroughly for- 
getful of self, he filled in no ordinary way the field to which God 
called him, and won a large place in the hearts of all who knew 
him. 


Died at Lakewood, N. J., April 1, Horace Smith Bishop of 
the class of ’55. He was born at Rye, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1832. 
After graduating from this Seminary he became chaplain in the 
regular U. S. Army, and served at Fort Fillmore, New Mexico, 
and later on the staff of Inspector-General J. E. Johnson. He 
was ordained deacon in the Protestant Episcopal Church in St. 
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Mary’s Cathedral, Burlington, N. J., May 21, 1861, and on Feb. 
24, two years later, was ordained to the priesthood in the same 
church. He was assistant in Grace Church, N. J., from 1861-62, 
and was rector of Christ Church, Bordentown, N. J., from 1862- 
65. For the next five years he was compelled to lay aside his 
work, but in 1870 his health had so far recovered that he became 
rector of Christ Church, East Orange, N. J. Here he remained 
for nearly twenty-five years, and under his faithful and efficient 
labors the church became one of the largest and strongest in the 
diocese. 

In 1888 the church building was burned, but was soon re- 
placed by a fine stone edifice, which was built under his super- 
vision. Upon his death the church passed resolutions expressing 
very clearly their appreciation of his wise and faithful service, 
his loving and sympathetic care for the sick and afflicted, and his 
noble and unselfish life. 


Elbridge Whitney Merrittt died at Salem, Conn., June 
22, 1897. Mr. Merritt was born in Huntington, Mass., Dee. 
1, 1828. His educational advantages were such as he could 
secure by his own heroic efforts. He studied at Williston Semi- 
nary and at Westfield Normal School, and was for a time a 
student in Union College. He graduated from this Seminary 
in ’62, preached at Stafford, Conn., from 1862-1864, was or- 
dained at Rockville, Conn., March 6, 1866, and served the church 
at North Madison, Conn., as acting pastor that same year. He 
was employed by the American Missionary Association in work 
at Charleston and Beaufort, S. C., and in the former city helped 
to organize Plymouth Church, of which he was acting pastor for 
eight months in the year 1867. From 1869-1870 he served the 
church at Leeds, Mass., and at Hardwick from 1870-1876. He 
was a home missionary in Kansas in 1877, and was acting pastor 
at Dana, Mass., from 1877-1884, and during a part of that time 
also served the church at Petersham. He was acting pastor at 
Hanover, Conn., from May, 1884, to May, 1888, and at Andover, 
Conn.,from May, 1888, to May, 1892, and at Salem, Conn., from 
August, 1892, till his death. One who was intimately acquainted 
with him writes as follows: “Mr. Merritt possessed more than 
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ordinary talent. Kind, scholarly, warm-hearted, and sympa- 
thetic, he was a friend to all, and all were his friends.” Another, 
who was his parishioner in his last field, says of him: “ He was 
governed by high moral principles, and was inflexible for truth 
and right. His doctrines were sound, his instructions thoroughly 
Biblical, his ministry able and faithful, and his labors were perse- 
vering and hopeful.” He adds, “If there ever was a faithful 
worker for God and the church it seems to me it was this man.” 

His wife was Eliza J. Strong of Williamsburg, Mass., to 
whom he was married April 28, 1868, and who, with a son and 
two daughters, survives him. 


Adelbert Franklin Keith, of the class of ’70, died at Corona, 
Southern California, November 27. 

He was born at North Bridgewater, Mass., August 2, 1841. 
He was acting pastor of the church at Windham, Conn., several 
months before his graduation from the Seminary, was ordained 
as pastor of that church October 26, 1870, and remained there 
till June 30, 1874, when he was called to West Killingly, where 
he remained three years. In 1877 he accepted a call from the 
North Church of Providence, R. I. He spent ten years laboring 
with this church, and had the joy of seeing the church prosper 
in connection with his labors. But his health failed, and in 1887 
he was obliged to resign, and after that time he was without pas- 
toral charge. He lived for a time at Middlebury, Vt., then for one 
year in Florida, and afterward at Campello, Mass., and during 
the last year of his life on the Pacific Coast. He leaves a wife, 
the daughter of Deacon William Baker of the Fourth Church of 
Hartford, Conn., to whom he was married June 22, 1870. 


Homer Theodore Beach, the only son of Randall and Susan 
Chapman Beach, was born in Talcottville, Conn., July 7, 1856. 
He united with the church under the pastorate of Amos S. 
Cheseborough on May 3, 1874. He was for two years principal 
of the Academy in Bloomfield, Conn., and through the advice 
and influence of its pastor, Rev. W. A. Hallock, he was led to 
decide to enter the Christian ministry. He prepared for college 
at Easthampton, Mass., and took a special course at Williams 
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College in the class of 1880. In 1880 and ’81 he was a student 
in this Seminary, but serious trouble with his eyes compelled 
him to lay aside his books, and after a period of rest and a western 
trip he continued his theological studies at Bangor Seminary. 

In the fall of 1881 he accepted an appointment from the Home 
Missionary Society, and for nine months labored in Wisconsin. 
In 1882 he accepted the pastorate of the church in Shoreham, 
Vt., where he remained nearly three years. During his pas- 
torate there were many additions io the church, thirteen being 
received at one communion. In November of ’85 he accepted a 
call to the First Congregational Church of Searsport, Me. Here 
he labored successfully until the next May, when he was pros- 
trated by sickness, and for a time his life was despaired of. After 
a year’s rest and partial recovery he was ordained July 1, 1887. 
In 1888 he served as acting pastor of the church in Jewett City, 
Conn., but was again compelled by failing health to cease from 
his work. Baffled in his plans by peculiar trials and afflictions, 
in continued feebleness and suffering, his overtaxed mental and 
physical powers demanded a complete rest, and, although at 
various intervals in the next three years he supplied the pulpit 
in his native town, yet his failing strength made it evident that 
his days for service were almost ended. He preached for the 
last time April 12, 1896. In the spring of 1897 he suffered a 
severe stroke of paralysis, from which he never rallied. His 
death occurred on July 28. His sermons were the fruit of deep 
thought and were thoroughly spiritual, and his helpful talks in 
the prayer-meetings will long be remembered by those who heard 
them. It was with heroic courage that he struggled so long 
against many physical infirmities, and the call from his earthly 
sufferings brought to him welcome relief. 


Samuel C. Pixley, 55, the oldest but one of the living missionary 
graduates of Hartford, arrived in New York with his wife early in 
May. Mr. Pixley has been for forty-three years one of the most active 
and faithful members of the Zulu Mission of the American Board. He 
has been specially useful in translating the Bible into Zulu. 


John P. Hawley, ’69, died at Hartford on July 5. He was born at 
Norfolk, Conn., in 1834. After graduation he served as pastor at South 
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Coventry till 1875, at Talcottville till 1879, at Chester till 1880, at 
Westerly, R. I., till 1883, at Stafford Springs till 1888, and at New Hart- 
ford till about a year ago, when failing mental health forced him to 
give up active work. He was somewhat noted for his connection with 
the affairs of local politics, having been three times a member of the 
Connecticut Legislature from as many different towns. Mr. Hawley 
was married in 1855 to Miss Imogene Brown of Winsted, who, with 
a son and a daughter, survives him. 


Isaac C. Meserve, ’69, has been duly recognized as pastor of the 
Craven Hill Church, situated in the fashionable West End of London. 
Several of the leaders among English Congregationalists participated in 
the services. 


Franke A. Warfield, ’70, of the First Church, Omaha, is specially 
active in organizing the Congress of Christian Activities, which is to 
be one of the features of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition this summer. 
He has recently received a call to the First Church in Lowell, Mass. 


F. Barrows Makepeace, ’73, is chairman of a committee of the Con- 
necticut Valley Congregational Club, appointed to arrange for the giving 
of lectures on sociological topics at various places in the vicinity of 
Springfield. 

John Marsland, ’76, of Franklin, N. Y., was the preacher at the May 
meeting at Hamilton, N. Y., of the Oneida, Chenango, and Delaware 
Association. 

Henry H. Kelsey, ’79, has been granted leave of absence from his 
church in Hartford that he might fulfill his duties as Chaplain of the 
First Regiment of the Connecticut Volunteers. He was first stationed 
at Niantic, whence he sent an article to the “ Congregationalist ” on 
“Religion in Camp.” Early in June the regiment was ordered to 
Maine, and Mr. Kelsey is now at Fort Knox, on the Penobscot River. 


The Park Street Church in Springfield, Mass., is to be supplied till 
August 1 by Edward H. Knight, ’80. 

The “ Congregationalist ’”’ for May 12 contained an interesting ac- 
count of the powerful revival that has been going on in Palmer, Mass., 
for many weeks. At the May communion the Second Church received 
62 by profession, and expects to welcome many more later. Frank E. 
Jenkins, ’81, who was about to remove to Atlanta, Ga., has been 
obliged to postpone going in order not to check the good work under 
his hand. 

Professor A. L. Gillett, ’83, read a paper before the National Council 
at Portland, Oregon, on July 12, on “ High Standards of Character for 
the Christian Ministry.” 

During July Herman P. Fisher, ’83, pastor of First Church, Crooks- 
ton, Minn., attended the National Council at Portland, Oregon, as dele- 
gate from the Northern Pacific (Minn.) Conference, and spent several 
days at Pacific University, Whitman College, and vicinity, in special 
historical study of the lives and work of Marcus Whitman, Cushing 
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Eells, and George H. Atchinson. He spends August at his native place, 
Westboro, Mass., and besides supplying several pulpits, gives to four 
Endeavor Societies in Massachusetts and Connecticut his lecture on 
“Marcus Whitman and the Northwest.” 


I. A. Holden, ’83, has accepted a call to remove from Burlington to 
Morris, Conn. 


Clarence R. Gale, ’85, gave an illustrated lecture in his church at 
Marshalltown, Iowa, on April 24, on “‘ The Golden Rule vs. Spanish Rule 
in Cuba.” Ill health in his family has recently necessitated his re- 
signing his charge. 


The Church at Seymour, Conn., where Hollis A. Campbell, ’86, is 
pastor, has lately freed itself from debt. 


D. P. Hatch, ’86, has recently removed his headquarters as Secretary 
of the Maine Missionary Society to Portland. 


The Calvinistic Church of Fitchburg, Mass., has unanimously re- 
fused to accept the recent resignation of George R. Hewitt, ’86. 


George E. White, ’87, of the Western Turkey Mission, arrived in 
this country with his wife on June 6. 

Arthur Titcomb, ’88, of Springfield, Mass., is supplying the Third 
Church of Chicopee. 

At the May meeting of the Essex Congregational Club at Salem, 
Mass., Harry C. Adams, ’89, made an address on “ The Minister as 
Pastor.” 


The church at Middletown Springs, Vt., where H. L. Bailey, ’89, is 
pastor, has recently enriched its church edifice with new windows and 
other improvements. 


Allen Hastings, ’89, of Pasadena, Cal., who has been laid aside by ill 
health, is sufficiently restored to resume work. 


John H. Reid, ’90, was installed at Bellows Falls, Vt., on April 26, 
H. L. Ballou, ’95, participating in the services. 


P. K. Savvas, 90, who has been in business in this country since his 
graduation, has recently returned to Greece to take up work as an 
evangelist. 


On May 27, Elwood G. Tewksbury, ’90, and his wife reached San 
Francisco from China. They are now visiting relatives in New England. 


The church at Trumbull, Conn., of which W. F. White, ’90, is pastor, 
suffered a serious loss on April 20, in the destruction of its church build- 
ing by fire, including a new pipe organ, the Sunday-school library, and 
many other valuable possessions. Though the insurance far from off- 
sets the loss, plans are matured for replacing the edifice soon. 


F. M. Hollister, ‘91, was installed over the Second Church, Danbury, 
Conn., on May 11. Professor Perry took part in the service. 


The church at Berlin, Conn., from which Professor E. E. Nourse, ’91, 
is just retiring, received 35 members on confession in May. 
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H. T. Williams, ’93, of Watertown, S. D., preached the sermon at the 
May meeting of the South Dakota Association at Huron. 


Ozora S. Davis, 94, has decided to remain with his present charge 
at Springfield, Vt. 


James A. Solandt, ’94, of Stafford Springs, Conn., was married on 
June 29 .o Miss Clara B. Stacy of Springfield, Mass. 


The vitality of the church at Little Falls, Minn., where F. A. Sum- 
ner, 94, is pastor, is evidenced by recent improvements in its church 
building. 


H. F. Swartz, ’95, after three years abroad on the Thompson Fellow- 
ship and traveling, has accepted a call to the church in Mansfield, Mass. 


E. W. Bishop, ’97, has resigned his Fellowship after one year’s study, 
and expects to enter the active pastorate. 


E. C. Gillett, ‘97, has begun work at New Marlboro, Mass. 


The graduating class have their plans made as follows: H. A. Beadle 
will go to Bowdoin College next year, entering the Junior Class; H. R. 
Boardman has accepted a call to Hallowell, Me.; W. W. Bolt has ac- 
cepted a call to Roseville, Ill.; C. A. Brand has accepted a call to Huron, 
S. D.; J. Buswell is to be pastor of the church at Kingfisher, Okla.; 
E. W. Capen will study sociology on the William Thompson fellowship 
in Columbia; Miss M. O. Caskey expects to teach; V. H. Deming is to be 
settled in Weathersfield, Vt.; G. W. Fiske has not yet definite plans; 
R. B. Hall will work in the East during the summer and in the fall 
will take a church in his home state, South Dakota; J. A. Hawley is soon 
to be installed over the church in West Avon, Conn.; S. 8. Heghinian 
is engaged by the Connecticut Home Missionary Society for work among 
the Armenians in the neighborhood of Hartford; A. H. Pingree is 
obliged to delay making definite plans; W. C. Prentiss has accepted a 
call to Poquonock, Conn., and was ordained there on July 8; C. P. Red- 
field will, in the fall, begin work in Florida; G. C. Richmond is as yet 
undecided as to the future; Miss L. E. Sanderson has accepted a position 
as instructor in the Bible in Wellesley College; H. P. Schauffler will 
supply the church at Berlin, Conn., during the summer; B. A. Williams 
has not as yet matured his plans for next year. 














Aeminarp Annals, 


REV. JEREMIAH TAYLOR, D.D. 


Rev. Jeremiah Taylor was the son of Jeremiah and Martha 
Alden Taylor, and was born at Hawley, Mass., on the 11th of 
June, 1817. He fitted for college in academies at Worthington 
and Cummington, Mass., and from 1843 to 1844 was the princi- 
pal of Amherst Academy. He attended Andover and Princeton 
Theological Seminaries, and graduated from the latter in 1847. 
He was ordained as minister of the Congregational Church in 
Wenham, Mass., on the 27th of October, 1847, where he re 
mained for nine years. He was afterward pastor of the First 
Church in Middletown, Conn., for twelve years; of the Westfield 
Church, Killingly, now Danielson, Conn., for three years; and of 
the Elmwood Church, Providence, for four years. In 1876 he be- 
came secretary of the Rhode Island Home Missionary Society, 
which office he filled with great acceptance until 1887, when he 
removed to Brookline, Mass., as the New England secretary of 
the American Tract Society. He died in Arlington while visit- 
ing friends on April 20; he had not been well for some months, 
but he had been confined to the house for only a few weeks. He 
was a man of fine presence, strong personality, and affectionate 
nature, and always made a marked impression upon every one 
with whom he came in contact. He was universally loved and 
respected. On the Sunday evening following his death his pas- 
tor, the Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., preached a memorial ser- 
mon, in which he especially commented upon his rare loyalty, 
his faithfulness, his prayerfulness, and his quiet and beautiful 
consistency. Dr. Taylor’s interest in the Seminary was pro- 
found and long continued. He became a trustee in 1860, and 
was still in office at the time of his death. For seventeen years, 
from 1871 to 1888, he was President of the Board. He was 
the author of several memorial discourses and pamphlets, and 
received his doctor’s degree from Amherst College in 1863. He 
was married in 1849 to Elizabeth Pride of Springfield, Pa., who 
survives him. Of their five children three are still living. 
(330) 
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THE SIXTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The sixty-fourth anniversary will long be spoken of as the 
Hartranft Anniversary. The interest of the occasion centered 
in the grateful recognition of the efficient services of Dr. Hart- 
ranft, who has completed twenty years as professor and ten as 
president. The clouds, which had been leaking and spouting for 
a month, cleared away and favored the meeting with as beautiful 
weather as the end of May could be asked to supply. A general 
atmosphere of good cheer pervaded the occasion, and the Anni- 
versary was declared one of the best the Seminary has ever 
known. In spite of the financial difficulties which have pressed 
the institution for the past years, there was occasion for deep 
gratitude that by means of strenuous exertion, and through 
aid from unexpected quarters, it was possible to close the year 
with no new incumbrances and with a very slight reduction of 
the debt of the Seminary. There is due a grateful recognition 
of the tact, patience, and self-sacrifice that have brought about 
this result. The institution must still appeal to the zeal, loyalty, 
and energetic effort of its alumni and friends to so enlarge its 
funds that there may be no diminution of effectiveness in its 
work. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Monday, May 30, was examination day. The fact that this 
was Memorial Day tended somewhat to reduce the attendance 
at the exercises. The written examinations had all been con- 
cluded the week previous. ‘The oral examinations included two 
examinations from each class. In the morning the seniors were 
examined in Ecclesiastical Dogmatics by Professor Hartranft, the 
middlers in the Church History of the Middle Ages by Professor 
Walker, and the juniors in Hebrew by Professor Macdonald. 
In the afternoon Professor Pratt examined the seniors in the 
Principles and Methods of Public Worship, Professor Beardslee, 
the middlers in the Biblical Doctrine of the Atonement, and 
Professor Jacobus the juniors in the Exegesis of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. The report of the examining committee of the 
Pastoral Union, presented before that body on Wednesday morn- 
ing, expressed great satisfaction with the results of the examina- 
tions. That committee had this year adopted the method of 
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testing the work of the Seminary not only by being present at 
examinations and looking over papers, but also by visiting the 
Seminary for a day or more and viewing the work in the class- 
rooms. This method has produced most satisfactory results and 
is cordially welcomed by the faculty, who would be glad if more 
of the friends of the institution felt sufficient interest in its 
work to be present at class exercises from time to time. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE ALUMNI. 


In the evening the annual address before the alumni was 
delivered by Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D., of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Richards took as his subject, “The Appeal to Life.” Hu- 
manity, he said, is steadily moving on to better and higher ideals. 
It is matter for congratulation to note how the Seminary is con- 
tinually expanding in its work and in its purposes. This fact of 
progressive enlargement in the horizon and thought of the age 
leads to adopting for the theme of the evening the phrase of an- 
other, “ The Appeal to Life.” First, then, our age has come to 
see life in its broad relations. Three different conceptions of 
God, especialy in his relation to the universe, have obtained. 
They are suggested by the words “ fiat,” “ mechanism,” “ life.” 
Once men conceived of God as achieving all by the simple 
activity of his volition. At his word the world, with its varied 
phenomena of matter and of life, was called into being. This is 
the idea finding sublime expression in the first chapters of 
Genesis. Men long clung to this conception because the divine 
almightiness seemed to be involved in it. But the steadfast re- 
searches in physics, astronomy, and geology pushed back further 
and further the beginning of the world and showed how the world 
of to-day did not in a moment become what it is. The conception 
of continuously acting laws was proposed, and the “reign of 
law ”’ was introduced as an expression for the method of the 
divine activity. Men came to feel that the regular was a higher 
expression of the divine than the spasmodic. But law, mechanis- 
tically conceived, seemed to be inadequate. Even law could not 
account for life, and the idea of “ life ” was introduced to explain 
the unfolding of phenomena, and this biological conception em- 
bodied itself in the idea of evolution. At first the idea of evo- 
lution was greeted with a shudder by Christians. They felt that 
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if evolution works all, then where is the place for God? Now 
men have come to perceive that evolution leaves God just where 
he was before, and the conception has been domesticated into the 
Christian Church. According to the modern view as expressed 
by Sully, the universe is now brought to its goal by a necessary, 
natural progress, instead of through an arbitrary and volitional 
method. We now conceive that God works through orderly 
processes and through the ways of life. This general mood of 
thinking dominates the conceptions of our day. May not the 
Christian go further than this?) Why not believe that all that is 
is the manifestation of God’s life and that all power is vital 
power working by the energy of the divine life? The so-called 
lifeless aeons of the world’s history were really throbbing with 
his life. In the star or in the soul God’s method is always the 
method of life. Why should we hold to the dualism of 
matter and spirit, or try to think of a double-faced somewhat 
with a spiritual and material side, when we can conceive of all 
as spiritual — instinct with the life of the Eternal Spirit? 

This agrees with the great conception of the divine imman- 
ence. What so consonant with this as the view that God lives 
in the universe? The tides of the ocean with their rhythmic ebb 
and flow are, in more than a metaphorical sense, the throbbing of 
the mighty pulses of the divine life. It accords truly with the 
other great thought of our age, the conception of “ monism.” 
This fits, too, with the conception of God as given in the Scrip- 
tures. ‘There he is represented as “ the life.” The vital relation- 
ship of man and Christ is that of vine and branch. Nature and 
scripture harmonize like the octaves in a scale if life be made the 
keynote. This unified immanent life of God finds expression in 
nature; in man, made in God’s image; in the incarnation of the 
Christ; in the work of the Holy Spirit. All manifest the evo- 
lution of God’s life moving on to his goal. 

Certain practical suggestions for thought and preaching are 
suggested by this view of God. First, in respect to theology. 
It is of value in that it does much to explain the dark things in 
man’s conception of God’s relation to the creaturehood. Many 
things that were before hard to understand and seemed irrecon- 
cilable with the idea of the divine goodness become plain when 
we appreciate that through all God is working on to the realiza- 
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tion of his ideal of that which is good and perfect, and that God 
always works by the process of growth. Second, this view 
affects no fundamental truths of Christianity. It may affect 
the excrescent formulation of theological systems, but the basal 
truth remains unchanged. Third, it makes all truth appear like 
a tree, the later genetically connected with the earlier, broader, 
and more diversified, but still ever connected with that which 
came before, thus expanding to that perfect unified ideal lying in 
the divine mind. Fourth, it brings unity into the world. All 
is the expression of a continuous divine purpose, and with the 
abolishment of disconnected arbitrary partitions it makes the 
world more wonderful than ever. Fifth, it helps in the debate 
about the Bible. It is seen as God’s book, as having God’s vital 
power working through it. It thus becomes no longer machine- 
made, but a living book. Sixth, salvation, too, now appears not 
arbitrary and mechanical. Salvation is a question of life in a 
soul which has lost touch with God’s life, and gets it again 
through Christ. When a man becomes Christlike he is saved. 
No theology is true that is not in accord with the principle of lif: 
It is not enough that it be simply logically correct. This funda- 
mental principle firmly, vitally held would be the corrective of 
much false, and some absurd speculation. 

In respect to preaching. Preaching often is not what we 
wish it were. It has not the power over men which we wish 
it had, and which we feel it ought to have. Much of the dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that men have not felt that religion was 
a matter of life. They have conceived it rather as a matter of 
mechanism. ‘The preacher should make life the keynote of his 
ministry. The preacher must, first, have life. There must be 
in him the power of a divine sympathy and a divine love. He 
must, second, know life. To know life is a root desire in the 
thought of men prompting them to that which may be either 
noble or base. In the third place, he must illumine life. He 
must show men how their life is linked with the great life of 
God, and how their part as living men is to take their place in 
the performance of the work assigned them by God for the reali- 
zation of his plans. And, fourth, he must awaken life, arousing 
in men through touch of the minister’s own life a life that is in 
kinship with the divine life. 
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The address was fresh and invigorating, marked by a singular 
charm of manner and expression, and was an excellent illustra- 
tion of its own words. 


ALUMNI MEETING. 

The chapel exercises at 9.30 Tuesday morning were led by 
Rev. G. W. Winch of Holyoke, Mass. Reading from the last 
chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians, he accented the thought 
that the preacher’s work is primarily that of sowing. The harvest 
is in the Lord’s hands. Therein lies much of encouragement in 
hours of depression. We are not only to sow, but to regard 
carefully both the quality and quantity of the seed sown. The 
minister’s business is to see to it that he sows good seed and plenty 
of it, and then to leave the harvest in God’s hands without need- 
less pulling up the sprouts because impatient at the tardiness of 
the progress of growth. 

The Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association was held at 
10.30. Inthe absence of the President, the Vice-President, Rev. 
O. W. Means, presided. After scripture-reading and prayer by 
Rev. F. E. Jenkins, the minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved, and the treasurer’s report was presented and ac- 
cepted. A nominating committee was appointed, consisting of 
Revs. S. B. Forbes, L. W. Hicks, and W. E. Strong. The necro- 
logy was then read by the secretary (which is elsewhere printed 
in full). The nominating committee presented the following 
as the list of officers for the coming year. Their report was ac- 
cepted and the persons named elected. President, Rev. O. W. 
Means; Vice-President, Rev. D. M. Pratt; Executive Committee, 
Revs. Richard Wright, F. S. Brewer, and W. F. English. 

It was voted that the executive committee be instructed to 
examine into the report upon the arrangement with the Pastoral 
Union in regard to the commencement speakers, and to make 
the best possible arrangements in regard to the program for the 
anniversary exercises. The Association then adjourned. 

At twelve o’clock the annual prayer-meeting took place, 
led by the President of the Seminary, who read the thirty-first 
Psalm. It should ever be our theme to reflect on the divine 
Goodness, — his goodness as concealed from us, his goodness as 
already manifested, as continually revealing itself, as still in the 
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Father’s bosom waiting for its expression. We may well re 
view ‘the goodness of the Lord to us throughout the years of the 
past, and in the midst of the present times of stress recall the 
manifestations of his favor. “Oh, love the Lord, for the Lord 
preserveth the faithful. Be strong and let your heart take cour- 
age.” Rev. D. M. Pratt spoke, expressing his pleasure at being 
at the Seminary again and accented the thought that the source 
of joy and courage to the minister must lie in his growing con- 
sciousness of God. We need the faith to believe that God’s 
power is really within our reach. “ According to thy faith be it 
unto thee.” Through this alone comes the certainty of victory. 
Rev. 8. G. Barnes brought out the thought that while it is true 
that personal experience is continually bringing to mind revela- 
tions of God, there is also another center of power. It is well 
for us to believe that while what we have is according to our 
faith, it is also according to the infinite grace of God. Therein 
is great strength in the unavoidable times of depression and dis- 
couragement. The meeting was led in prayer by Rev. F. E. 
Jenkins of Atlanta, and by E. W. Capen of the senior class. 

In the afternoon were held the exercises celebrating the anni- 
versary of Dr. Hartranft. Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., was 
in the chair, and addresses were given by Rev. W. E. Strong 
of Jackson, Mich., for the Alumni; by Professor A. L. Gillett 
for the Faculty; by Rev. W. DeL. Love for the city pastors; by J. 
M. Allen, Esq., for the city. They are elsewhere printed in full. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 
A double change was this year made in the Anniversary 
dinner. It was placed at half-past six, instead of at noon, and 
was served in the main room of the Case Memorial Library. Both 
innovations were improvements. About one hundred and fifty 
sat down to dinner. Dr. Lewellyn Pratt presided and introduced 
the speakers with a felicitous courtesy. He remarked that the 
city of Hartford, when it sees a good thing, knows it and keeps it. 
It has been famous for its long pastorates. There was one who 
had remained in the pastorate here thirty-eight years, and as the 
longest-settled pastor, he called on Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D., of 
the South Church, as the first speaker. 
Dr. Parker said: The ministers of Hartford are a goodly 
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fellowship of prophets — able, studious, kindly, affectionate one 
toward another. I am to speak as the flower of orthodoxy. 
There was a time when I was suspected of mild heresy. But 
now the theological procession has swept so far past my humble 
point of divergence that, to use an adaptation of Vaughan’s lines, 
I feel as if “ They are all gone into the world of light, arid I alone 
sit lingering here,” of all the stalwart ranks of orthodoxy. We 
respect this institution. We all admire and revere and love the 
learned and able and chivalrous scholar, divine and enthusiast, 
who presides over it. We are all proud of him and look up to 
him. We congratulate the Seminary for what it is and for 
what we forecast for it. In our day we learned to look up, we 
learned subordination, an excellent lesson. We had to look up if 
we were to discern those men who were our seniors, — Bushnell, 
Burton, Walker. It is well for the Seminary that it, too, sets 
before the students men to whom they must look up. There 
have been differences of thought between the ministers of Hart- 
ford, but they are slight beside the fundamental agreements. 
Dr. Parker was then followed by Judge Nathaniel Ship- 
man of the United States Circuit Court. He said his mind 
naturally dropped into reminiscence of theological professors at 
such a time and he sketched the character of Dr. Fitch as college 
pastor of Yale when he was a student. There came the time of 
theological hostilities in Connecticut and part of the good men 
went to East Windsor and there remained until the dust settled 
on the controversies. Then the Seminary came to Hartford. 
There were three professors then; now there is a troop. When 
the institution came to Hartford, Hartford was very busy. It 
did not know the use of a theological professor if he could not 
establish a new insurance company. The professors captured the 
city. They married the daughters, they found their way into 
the clubs, they found a welcome in the homes. We have learned 
now to like them and want more of the same sort. What are 
these professors doing? They are trying to get at the truth. 
Not new truth. The truth itself is always old. The truth- 
seeker does not make the truth new, he makes something new for 
himself. We are all seeking truth in different departments of 
life, the inventor, the man of science, the lawyer. Dewey’s guns 
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in civilization. I summon all to enter into this new era already 
begun, an era more important than any that has dawned since 
Appomattox. I summon you to enter it seriously, earnestly, 
joyously. 

After singing by the Seminary quartet, President Smith of 
Trinity College brought the greetings of the sister institution. 
He spoke of the cordial relations existing between the two in- 
stitutions expressing itself in the hearty exchange of official 
courtesies, and in the friendly personal relations existing. To- 
night we are called to honor one whom it is an honor to honor. 
He has been to me an inspirer. Theology is the queen of sciences, 
not in the sense of the olden time when she looked down on all 
other sciences; but in the sense that she subordinates all others 
to her service. All knowledge is important as showing a word 
about God. It needs a man of broad views, of keen insight, of 
generous courage, to be at the head of a theological seminary 
with the modern conception of theology. When the school of 
sociology was started, from different men all over the country 
came the response that President Hartranft was doing more for 
theology than any man in the country. A man to organize a 
theological seminary must have his eyes on the whole world of 
sociology. This is the work of the president of a theological 
seminary. For its breadth of view and its multifariousness of 
duties President Hartranft has showed himself wonderfully 
fitted. He to-day is better beloved and can count on more for 
the future than ever before. 

Rev. Wallace Nutting, D.D., of Providence, R. I., a mem- 
ber of the class of ’89, spoke of the immense influence the minis- 
ter has and always must have in the shaping of the affairs of a 
country. The battle of Philippi has not been so significant to the 
world as the Epistle to the Philippians. It is sometimes said that 
theological quarrels are the most bitter. Is that not almost inevi- 
table in view of the commanding importance of the themes which 
theology has to treat? It is matter for rejoicing that Hartford 
Seminary is shaping a theology that is both strong and sweet. 
Dr. Hartranft is shaping the future of the country even more 
than was his cousin, the war governor of Pennsylvania. 

Rev. Charles E. Jefferson of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York city, while protesting on being called to his feet without 
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warning, said that he believed in theological seminaries. He 
believed in the college as the preparation for the school of 
theology. We need great strength in the pupit; all plans for 
“short cuts ” into the pulpit are undeserving of sympathy. Men 
need to think, and then need to learn to put clear ideas into 
luminous speech. Breadth of vision, largeness of horizon is 
needed in the pulpit. All possible,aid should be given to the 
theological seminary. It is wicked to send into the ministry ill- 
fitted men. 

Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D., of Boston, on being introduced 
as this year celebrating the sixtieth anniversary of his graduation, 
said he had almost forgotten that he was not young till he re- 
membered many years ago being favored with a seat in church 
with Judge Shipman’s grandfather. There is apt to be some- 
thing of the vanity of age with the aged, something of pride that 
they are not already buried. There is much ozone, much in- 
vigorant in the atmosphere of Hartford Seminary to an old 
alumnus. It is medicinal to return and hear such words and see 
these faces. Intelligent and right-minded men outside of Hart- 
ford are heard to say that they are hungry and in need of nourish- 
ment from the pulpit. While rejoicing in all the achievements 
of science, in all the progress in philanthropy, still it must be held 
to be a fundamental truth to be remembered, that Jesus is 
not only the lamb of God, but is also the lion of the tribe of 
Judah. All men are lost, and all men need to love him. There 
needs to be positiveness, fearlessness, and fullness in the procla- 
mation of the truth of God. Diluted or half truths will not do. 

Mr. John A. Hawley of the senior class next spoke. Those 
forms of life are the highest which can adjust themselves to vary- 
ing environment. What the world needs is men who can live 
in every longitude of society, in every latitude of intellectuality, 
in every altitude of spirituality. This has seemed to be the aim 
of the Seminary, to make such men. It will be the fulfillment 
of the desire of the class if its members shall be able to show this 
in the service of the common Master and Teacher of all. 

When President Hartranft was introduced as the final speaker 
of the evening, all arose and applauded enthusiastically. With 
deep emotion he expressed his thanks for the many kindly things 
that had been said to him and about him by those who had 
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already spoken. Then, referring to the Seminary, he said it 
was, in its present form, the partial realization of a dream he 
dreamed thirty-five years ago. Others must carry it on to fuller 
completion, so that the place of the study of the science of God 
shall, by God himself, be made an agency through which men 
shall be made meet for the divine service. What is our aim, but 
to make theology the queen of sciences. God energizes in matter, 
in force, in life, and gets his fullest expression in man. Psychol- 
ogy, language, art, music, ete., are media through which God 
makes himself intelligent to us and to others. God, too, is to be 
regnant in the state. Thus, all branches of science and forms 
of culture belong to theology, for the idea of glorifying God in 
whatever way his nature may be manifested is its goal. The 
study of the science of God thus becomes the medium for the re- 
generation of the world. All sciences co-ordinated under one 
head are the science of God. Science is an everlasting thing, 
and to know God is the occupation of eternity. We desire to 
awaken the church to a sense of her responsibility as that which 
shall be the agent in unifying all science in theology, and in 
rescuing science from its removal from God: The work of the 
church also is to train a ministry, in the large apostolic sense, 
and to supply suitable men for all kinds of Christian work. 
Hence, the need of a large library. What we have is admirable 
so far as it goes, still it is but a pebble in the great structure that 
ought to be reared. Such is, in brief outline, a presentation 
of some of the ideals of this Seminary. At the basis of all we 
try to realize is finance. The Seminary works as zealously at 
this as at every problem. We do not forget to study the problem 
of economy — of adjustment of means to ends. At the basis 
of all is the training character. We expect to build up our men 
and women in spiritual energy. This is the supreme en- 
deavor, to send out men stamped with the image of Christ, sealed 
with the spirit of promise. We love to live in the closest rela- 
tion to the churches. There is among the churches a tendency 
to fail in interest in the theological education of their ministry. 
Can they not have the cause of theological education presented to 
them more frequently as a cause in which they are vitally inter- 
ested? God bless this Seminary! What names of ministers, 
professors, laymen those are whose loyal fidelity has been built 
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into its past, and whose constancy supports its present and will 
uprear its future! 

The exercises of the evening were closed by the pronouncing 
of the benediction by the president of the board of trustees. 


MEETING OF THE PASTORAL UNION. 


The chapel exercises on Wednesday were led by Rev. Charles 
M. Southgate of Auburndale, Mass., who, after reading from the 
first chapter of the Gospel according to John and from the third 
chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, accented the thought that 
God’s best gift is the gift of life. Being is more than doing. 
Character is the chief thing. Power consists in bringing the 
truth that is within our personality to bear upon others. To be 
filled with God is the great source of power. This power it is 
our supreme privilege to possess. 

The annual meeting of the Pastoral Union followed at half- 
past nine o’clock. The meeting was called to order by the 
Seribe. “Rev. F. E. Jenkins was elected moderator, and Rev. 
Foster R. Waite, assistant scribe. After the reading of the 
minutes the committee on nominations was appointed, consisting 
of Rev. Thomas Simms, Rev. W. F. English, and Rev. D. E. 
Jones. The following were elected members of the Union: Revs. 
Richard Wright, Windsor Locks; George L. Clark, Farmington; 
F. M. Hollister, Danbury; Thomas C. Richards, Higganum; 
C. W. Collier, East Hampton; W. W. Smith, Portland; Charles 
E. McKinley, Rockville; W. B. Tuthill, Kensington; J. B. Sar- 
gent, Hampden, Mass.; Charles O. Eames, Becket, Mass. 

The election of trustees followed, resulting in the election of 
the following members of the board: For three years: Rev. 
Michael Burnham, D.D., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Hartford, Conn.; Rev. George W. Winch, Holyoke, Mass.; 
Jeremiah M. Allen, Hartford, Conn.; John Allen, Hartford, 
Conn.; Rev. L. W. Hicks, Hartford, Conn.; George R. Shep- 
herd, M.D., Hartford, Conn.; Elbridge Torrey, Boston, Mass. ; 
Rev. Anthony R. Macoubray, D.D., White Plains, N. Y.; 
Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., Boston, Mass.; Francis A. Palmer, 
New York city. For one year: Rev. Frederick W. Greene, 
Middletown, Conn. 

The joint committee of the Pastoral Union and the trustees 
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presented a unanimous report to the effect that the examining 
committee of the Union shall adopt as its regular method of per- 
forming its duties the method pursued this year and shall report 
directly to the annual meeting. 

After the election of the following officers, the meeting ad- 
journed until after the afternoon address, when the report of 
the trustees on the state of the Seminary was presented. 

The officers elected were as follows: Scribe, for three years, 
Rev. Austin Gardner; Business Committee, for one year, Rev. 
L. W. Hicks, Rev. 8. A. Barrett, Rev. G. F. Waters; Examining 
Committee, for two years, Rev. O. W. Means, Rev. F. 8. Brewer, 
Rev. F. R. Waite, Rev. D. M. Pratt, Rev. G. R. Hewitt, Rev. 
S. G. Barnes, together with those last year elected for two years; 
Secretary of the Examining Committee, Rev. D. E. Jones. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE PASTORAL UNION. 


At three o’clock an address was given by Dr. Lucien C. War- 
ner of New York, who was appropriately introduced by Rev. 
C. M. Lamson, D.D. His theme was “ Heathenism and Modern 
Education in Japan.” The address embodied the results of the 
shrewd observation and wise comment of a close student of life 
during his presence in the island. In Japan we have the wonder- 
ful phenomenon of a nation reputed to be well-nigh barbarous 
taking its place in a single generation among the forces of occi- 
dental civilization. The fact is that Japan, though heathen, was 
not, a generation ago, barbarous. There was a civilization there 
advanced to a point of decadence. Literature and art had their 
place and influence, but they were closely bound by the caste sys- 
tem, and what we call the comforts of life were practically un- 
known. In the last thirty or forty years immense changes have 
taken place. In government they have changed from a despot- 
ism to a constitutional monarchy. This is a change unique in 
history in that it began with the ruling classes and worked down, 
instead, as is usually the case, of reversing this order. Second, 
they have done away with caste, something that the whole power 
of England has not been able to touch in India. This is a real, not 
simply a formal change. A man in Japan to-day stands for 
simply what he is worth regardless of caste. Third, railroads, 
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telegraphs, and telephones and the general advance in applied 
mechanics have made an enormous difference in the comforts of 
living. Fourth, a good school system has been introduced so 
that more than one-half the children of school age are in the pub- 
lic schools, a better showing than can be made in some sections 
of the United'States. With all this progress, there is much of 
crudeness and a curious mixture often manifest between the 
spirit of the West and of the East. In religion the two chief 
forms are Shintoism and Buddhism. Confucianism is more of a 
philosophy than a religion. The root principles of Shintoism are 
said to be, obey the Mikado and follow the natural impulses. It 
accents thus loyalty to government and reverence for parents. 
The latter is immensely strong and shapes many social relation- 
ships. Buddhism, with its characteristic syncretism, absorbed 
Shintoism, and there is a prevalent mixture of the two. A 
strong effort is making for the revival of pure Shintoism. As to 
Japanese Buddhism, whatever may be said of the essence of 
Buddhism, the religion as it appears in common practice is a 
simple idolatry. However pure and elevated the early teachings 
of the religion may be, its real test must be in its fruits, not in its 
ideals. If the criticism be made of Christianity that it, too, does 
not show the fruits that its ideals ought to bring forth, the reply 
must be that the difference between the ideal and the real in 
Buddhism is tenfold greater than is the case with Christianity. 
Buddhism has certainly had a fair chance. It is an old religion 
and has been the religion of from one-third to one-half of the 


. people of the world. Buddhism represents a dying civilization 


and is a strong disintegrating factor in civilized life. It opposes 
science and art, so that there is less of both than there was before 
the introduction of this religion among peoples now Buddhistic. 
All the progress of the modern world is due to the Protestant 
Christian nations. The hope for the new civilization of the East 
must lie in Christianity. Christianity is the only power strong 
enough to supply that self-control which can resist the multi- 
farious temptations presented by modern civilizations. The 
reason our aboriginal Indian does not stand the touch of modern 
civilization is because through p&st generations the Indian has not 
had supplied him by the moral and religious influence of Chris- 
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tianty that fiber of character which would enable him to resist 
temptations that civilization brings. This same difficulty appears 
in all temperance and other reformatory work. It must be 
Christian if it is to supply the power that shall achieve the per- 
manent victory over temptation. This is true of Japan. When 
Japan is educated a little further it will drop both Shintoism and 
Buddhism. It may try Agnosticism, but that will fail. They 
must have that educative power that brings self-control if they 
are to make progress and not fall a prey to the evils that modern 
civilization puts within their reach. Western civilization cannot 
sueceed among them without the power of Christianity, which 
has been a great determining power in the progress of the Occi- 
dent. We may hope for the time when there shall be raised up 
among the people of this island a Japanese Whitfield, through 
whom lives may be touched by the power of God. 

Dr. Warner’s address was listened to with great interest by all 
who were present as throwing fresh light on the problem and 
importance of modern missions. 


GRADUATION EXERCISES. 


The exercises of graduation were attended by a large audience 
in the evening at eight o’clock. The exercises opened with a 
hymn, followed by Scripture reading and prayer by Rev. F. 8. 
Hatch. Then came the addresses by members of the graduating 
class. 

The first speaker was Charles A. Brand. His theme was, 
“ Has the Prophet Successors?” The tendency of the older view 
of the Bible was so to exalt the supernatural character of the 
prophet as the seer that his personality became hazy and indis- 
tinct. Modern study brings him into truer perspective by show- 
ing him to be a man among men and pointing him out as the 
preéminently religious man in a preéminently religious race. 
This complemental accent on the other side of prophetic charac- 
ters makes the whole picture truer. They grew, they developed. 
They caught illumination for their message from the world of 
nature and from their own experiences, as we may see in Amos, 
Hosea, and Isaiah. The characteristic of all of them is that they 
had the vision of God, and the sense of the sin and need of the 
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world. The Christian of to-day is the successor to the prophet. 
To him through the knowledge of Christ comes the vision of God, 
and to him there comes the sense of the sin and need of the world, 
and he is to be-the one who stands before the Lord giving the 
world the Lord’s message. 

The next speaker was Jesse Buswell. His subject was 
“ Religious Culture in the Light of Modern Pedagogy.” This is 
a day of transition in the national and religious consciousness. 
May not the traditionally conservative attitude of the church 
well give way to that of leadership. Child-study has developed 
new realms of thought, but not much use has as yet been made of 
the results of it. Modern child-study would try to learn just 
what the child is in each of the distinctly marked and characteris- 
tic periods of its development. Such periods appear in the his- 
tory of the evolution of religion. Each stage has its well-marked 
characteristics. The Hebrew religious consciousness is the 
religious sub-consciousness of modern religious life. If the child 
is to be religiously instructed, use must be made of the imagina- 
tion, which is the predominant characteristic of the child before 
adolescence. The religious instruction of the child should cen- 
ter in the imagination. The criticism is made that the Bible 
should not be taught to the child as it is, for the mythical and 
legendary in it will later be discovered to be such, and then, when 
these are discarded, other things of eternal value will go with 
them. Not so. The seed of the infinite and the eternal has 
been implanted early in the child’s mind, and that habitude of 
the child’s mind which is the determinant of character has be- 
come the habitude of faith. In all finite science men long for the 
eternal realties. It may be the privilege of child education to fix 
these in character. But the question comes, How create this faith 
attitude in the child? There are three chief lines to move along. 
First, the study of nature, by which the child learns that nature 
and the supernatural are mutually interpretive. Second, the 
use of true literature. Literature of the best class is the best 
because of its great thoughts. Not much perhaps will be the 
permanent possession of the child, but what does remain will 
have the character of the great thoughts. Begin with the Bible. 
The Bible shows within itself the growth of the religious con- 
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sciousness of the race. If the history of the individual epitomizes 
the history of the race, it should be adapted to the child’s develop- 
ment. Make the effort to have music basal in our education; we 
Protestants accent too much the sermon with its’ purely intel- 
lectual appeal, and neglect those subtle rhythmical associations of 
thoughts which build themselves into character. It is reason- 
able for us to hope to see that which is confirmed habit in the 
child grow up into the rational conviction of the man. 

Miss Mary O. Caskey was the next speaker and she read a 
paper on “The Poet’s Method in Teaching Religious Truth.” 
The poet reflects the present and shapes the future. To the early 
poems of every nation we look for their theology. The poet’s 
power lies not only in his music but in his intuition. Respect- 
ing the poet’s method, it appears, first, that he is positive, he sings 
of that of which he is convinced. He does not argue truth, he 
exhibits it. Second, the poet teaches what he has himself felt. 
Third, he sees things in their right relations because all are con- 
nected with the same mighty power—God. Fourth, the 
method of the poet is “suggestive.” And even more than all, 
with every message that he gives he gives something of his best 
self, something of the richness of his deepest life. 

George W. Fiske spoke on “'The Human Cry for a Living 
God.” God is not what man makes him. Men have made him 
to be the God of the pantheist, of the deist, of the agnostic. Men 
cannot so find him. Above all human opinion rises the cry for 
the living God. This shows that men need God — life, light, 
love. They need fellowship with fatherhood. The pendulum 
of modern thought has swung from emphasis on the transcend- 
ence to emphasis on the immanence of God. This was the em- 
phasis of the second and third centuries. Roman and Calvinistic 
thought have tended to put so strong an emphasis on the tran- 
scendence of God that they have been at times out of harmony 
with Christ. The growth of the sacerdotalism tended to keep God 
afar, with the need of a mediator. This tendency has been further 
influenced by the fear that men have had of pantheism, leading 
them to a dangerous approximation to deism. The new theism 
tries to move through these accretions back to the earlier truth. 
In so doing it does much to supply that for which men have 
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sought. First, it brings God into nature, making it the temple 
of the Lord. Second, it exalts, magnifies, and spiritualizes 
human life as against materialism. Third, it removes the fear 
of evolution by making God resident in the center of the uni- 
verse. Fourth, it makes religion practical and vital, making 
prayer real, as the unity of man’s heart with the immanent spirit 


‘of God. This does not destroy a true personality. The true 


emphasis on immanence does not destroy the possibility of a true 
transcendence. In Christ, Immanuel, we have the true image 
of the living God. 

The last speaker for the evening was Edward W. Capen, 
whose address discussed the “ Christian Method of Social Prog- 
ress.” There is a general feeling of unrest in respect to social 
questions. Some assert that the church is opposed to all social 
progress, and others that there can be no social progress except 
through the church. Others urge that every church must be- 
come an institutional church, and so regenerate the world. 
Sometimes theology and sociology are set over against each other 
as antagonistic forces. What is, therefore, the Christian method 
of social progress? We must recognize that God works through 
science and through philosophy as well as through ecclesiastical 
forms and institutions. What, then, are the contributions Chris- 
tianity makes to the social problem? First, as to the type of in- 
fluences to be applied in bringing about social progress. There 
are two influences to which progress is considered to be at- 
tributable — environment and personality. These are often set 
in opposition to each other, and each is asserted to be exclusively 
efficacious. Christianity would recognize both. Men are to be 
saved, and men are to be saved through Christ. Christianity 
recognizes both that Christ should be in society and that society 
should be made Christian. The Christian would level up, not 
down. He would develop character. It is the duty of society to 
give to each man a chance to realize his divine sonship. Chris- 
tianity thus recognizes the importance of environment. But en- 
vironment is only the beginning. Society cannot be made much 
better than the average man in it, and men cannot be made whole- 
sale. Christianity thus vitalizes the two great social principles. 
It also furnishes to men an adequate motive, the love for Christ 
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andmen. This isthe first factor. In the second place, in apply- 
ing these principles the church must recognize that its distinctive 
work is spiritual. It should turn from this only temporarily. 
It must be the stimulator to all kinds of effort for social ameliora- 
tion, but must leave its organized efficiency in other hands. The 
church is throughout to be the inspirer and guide. It must fight 
the battle, but it must not fight alone. It is to be the flagship 
leading the fleet. 

After the completion of the addresses by the graduating class 
the following prizes were announced: William Thompson fel- 
lowship of five hundred dollars a year for two years to Edward 
Warren Capen, Boston, Mass.; the William Thompson Hebrew 
prize, to Lewis Hodous, Cleveland, O., of the junior class; the 
Bennet Tyler prize in Systematic Theology, to Frank Alanson 
Lombard, Sutton, Mass., of the middle class; the Hartranft prize 
in Evangelistic Theology, to John Russell Boardman, Bangor, 
Me., of the senior class; the Senior Greek prize, to Edward War- 
ren Capen, Boston, Mass.; the Turretin prize in Ecclesiastical 
Latin, to Lydia E. Sanderson, Cleveland, O., of the senior class. 

The diplomas were presented to the graduates by Rev. E. B. 
Webb, D.D. In his farewell words to the class, President Hart- 
ranft centered his thought in the theme of “ Witnessing a Good 
Confession.” It was Christ who witnessed a good confession be- 
fore Pilate. He witnessed to the truth for all ages, and at last 
closed the confession with the words, “ It is finished.” Timothy, 
too, to whom the words were addressed, had witnessed a good con- 
fession before the multitude. Such a confession is the highest 
spiritual attainment, the goal of all Christian energy. I charge 
you, then, to begin your confession with the confession of sin. 
The sense of sin is the basis of Christian life. “God be merciful 
to me a sinner ” should be the deepest expression of your nature. 
On this alone can be reared a spiritual life. Upon it alone can a 
creed be constructed. The divine One, the One alone sinless, he 
has the words of eternal life. He is the way of truth, the very 
light of life. I charge you to confess Jesus, the Logos. The 
majesty of God is moving through all. In all your study and 
confession seek and find Jesus; in all, confess him, having felt 
him in your hearts. Rear the banner of your confession against 
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the thought of your age if it would try to shut God out of his 
universe. I beseech you to unify yourselves, not in yourselves, 
but in Christ. Make him the center. Hold fast to the true of 
the old, and bring all truth out into the broad light of the present. 
Your only safety is to recognize him who reigns, confessing 


. Christ so that all things may converge in him. Confess him in 


the light that streams out of the revelation of the future. Con- 
fess him, rejoice in him in all straits of your life. Witness a good 
confession even when the shadows gather around your darkening 
days. There rests a sadness about Hosmer Hall on your de- 
parture; rest assured of the affection that goes out to you in all 
the future. May the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ lead you 
through all this life and bring you through the gates into the 
celestial city, and fill your mouth with the eternal confession, 
“ My Lord and my God.” 
The exercises closed with a hymn and the benediction. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE SIXTY- 
FIFTH YEAR. 


The year will open with a general service in the Chapel on 
Wednesday, September 28, at 8 r. m. All students are expected 
to be present and to have completed all needful adjustments of 
rooms before that time. The regular schedule of classes begins at 
9 a.m. the next day. The year is divided into three nearly equal 
terms, with vacations at Christmas and in the spring, and closes 
on the last Wednesday in May. 

The Faculty remains substantially unchanged, and includes 
twelve regular professors and nine other instructors. The plan 
of instruction includes a prescribed course in certain topics, com- 
bined with a wide range of subjects which may be elected. As 
will be seen from the following summary, about one-third of the 
course is elective. The Seminary believes in the most thorough 
training possible for the ministry, and all its courses are ad- 
justed to the regulation that all who enter the institution shall be 


college graduates. 
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JUNIOR CLASS. 


Prescribed work, 365 hours, as follows: 


Theological Propedeutic, 

Hebrew Grammar and Reading, . 

Special Introduction to the Pentateuch, 

New Testament Textual Criticism and Canonics, 
e ss Greek and Syntax, 

Exegesis, 

Old Testament History, 

Biblical Theology, 

Studies in the Life of Christ, 

Apostolic Church History, . 

Biblical Dogmatics, 

General Outline of Apologetics, . 

Voice-Building, 3 

General Exercises, 


“ «6 


SUMMARY OF THE COURSE OF STUDY, 1898-99. 


PROFESSOR. HOURS. 


Hartranft. 


Macdonald. 


Paton. 
Nourse, 
Jacobus. 


“ce 


Nourse. 


Mitchell. 
Beardslee. 
Gillett. 
Pratt. 


Elective work, 105 hours, selected from the following list : 


Bibliology, : 
Reading of Selected Passages i in Hebrew, 
Historical and Philological Lectures on the Old Testament, 
Some Aspects of the Hebrew Literary Genius, . 
Textual Criticism; Codex Beze, . 
Sources for the History of Canonicity, 
History of the Period between the Testaments, . 
Stylistic Reading and Analysis Work, 
History of the Jews in the Time of Christ, 
Historical Geography of Palestine, 
New Testament Chronology, 
The American and French Revolutions, ‘ 
Studies in the Apologetics of Selected Periods, 

(a) New Testament Period, 

(o) The First Four Centuries, . 

(c) The Deistic Controversy, 
Logic and Theory of Knowledge, 
Discussion of Anti-Theistic Theories, 
Problems in the Philosophy of Religion, 
English Philosophy: Locke to Spencer, 
Studies in Local Church and Social Problems, 
Practice in English Composition, 
Elementary Sight-Singing, 
The Standard Oratorios, 
Elements of Public Speaking, 
German: Elementary, . 

- Advanced, 


Perry. 


Macdonald, 


Lad 
sé 
Nourse. 
ce 


“ce 


Jacobus. 
Mitchell. 


“ 


Walker. 


Gillett. 


‘e 


Merriam. 
Pratt. 


Harper. 
Schlutter. 


“6 
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MIDDLE CLASS. 


Prescribed work, 325 hours, as follows: 


Special Introduction to the Old Testament, ? - . Paton. 35 
Exegetical Reading, . - : : : : . ; * 20 
New Testament Exegesis, . : c . Jacobus. 19 
<< as Introduction : Poatine Epistles, - ‘ * 19 
Church History of First Six Centuries, . : i . Mitchell. 42 
a of Middle Ages, : , F ; . Walker. 42 
Biblical Anthropology, : ; : ‘ : : . Beardslee. 30 
Ecclesiastical Dogmatics, . ‘ : F F : . Hartranft. 28 
Homiletics, . . : ; : > ; : . Merriam. 40 
Bible and Hymn Reading. ‘ : ‘ : : ; . Harper. 25 
General Exercises, ; : : : ; : : : 25 


Elective work, 135 hours, selected from the following list : 





Bibliology, . ; ‘ : ; ; : . Perry. 15 
Grammatical Study of Hebrew, ‘ ; P ‘ - . Macdonald. 20 
Historical and Philological Lectures, . : : : : . 10 
Study of Job as Literature, : es 80 
Amos and Joel: Study of Beginnings of Hebrew Written 

Prophecy, . ; - : 15 
Some Aspects of the Hates Linsey Genius, “ . ; “ 10 
Elementary Syriac, . : ; , 5 : ; : “¢ 30 

7 Arabic, . : : F : = - : oe 30 
Sight-reading of Jeremiah, . : ; ; : : . Paton. 15 
Rabbinic Hebrew, ; x : : : ; . : ae 15 
Elementary Assyrian, . : ; : : - ‘ : sh 80 

ss Ethiopic, . : ‘ ; P ‘ F “ 20 
Biblical Aramaic, : ; ; ; . Hawks. 15 
Sources for the History of Ganculelty, ; : : . Nourse. 15 
History of the Period between the Testaments, . : “ 15 
N. T. Introduction: The Synoptic Problem and the Book 

of Acts, ; ; ; : - . dacobus. 10 
Epistle to the Hebrews : Criticiam, ; : : ; : “¢ 6 
The Anti-Nicene Christian Literature, ; Mitchell. 15 
Development of Doctrine of Person of Christ (to A. D. 325), * 15 
The Creeds and Canons of the First Four Councils, . : es 15 
The Church and the Eastern Empire, , : F i sf 15 
Rise and Spread of Mohammedanism, . . . . * ~ a 
The Age of Hildebrand, . ; : , , . Walker. 15 
Elements of Ecclesiastical Architecture, < : : - ‘i 10 
English Philosophy from Locke to Spencer, : : . Gillett. 20 
Discussion of Anti-Theistic Theories, r x : ‘ 5s 15 
Problems in the Philosophy of Religion, . : 5 : af 15 
Nature and Origin of Religion, . 5 ; A ‘ ; “s 15 
Apologetics of the Nineteenth Century, . : : ; + 20 
Evolution and the Christian Faith, : ‘ : a 20 
Modern English Idealism, . : : : : P . ds 10 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, P , ; : “ 15 
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The Person of Christ, . ‘ - A ‘ “ ‘ . Beardslee. 
The Atonement, “ 
The Application of Salvation, 


“eé 


Seminar: Doctrine of the Trinity,  . ; : : . Hartranft. 
as ve si Holy Spirit, : : : : os 
cy ce of Faith, : = é : . 
Sociology: General Principles and Problems, ; 2 . Merriam. 
Great Pastors and Preachers, . : ‘ : 
Sight-Singing and Part-Singing, : ; : : . Pratt. 
Harmony, ; - 


Topics in General ‘Musical History, 

The Standard Oratorios, 

Studies in the Psalms, . ; 
Analysis of Historic Prayers and Hymna, : 
Types of Practical Church Music, 


Advanced Public Speaking, ; ‘ ; ; ; . Harper. 
German: Elementary, . : = : : : ; . Schlutter. 
si Advanced, es 


SENIOR CLASS. 


Prescribed work, 265 hours, as follows: 


Encyclopedia, . : 2 : . Hartranft. 
Special Introduction to the J whesites: Writings, ; . Jacobus. 
Exegesis of I John, : : ; s 
Church History : Reformation iat Modern Periods, : . Walker. 
Missions, ; : : 2 ‘ ; ; . Thompson. 
Ecclesiastical Dogmatica, . é ; : : ; . Hartranft. 
Homiletics, . A R r - 7 ; P . Merriam. 
Pastoral Theology, . : ; : ; : *s 
Theoretical Polity, ; ; : . Perry. 
Principles and Methods of Public Worship, ; : . Pratt. 
General Exercises, : : ; : 


Elective work, 185 hours, selected from the following list : 
Bibliology, . ; - 2 : ‘ . Perry. 


Historical and Philological Lectanes, : : . ; . Macdonald. 


Some Aspects of the Hebrew Literary Genius, 
Studies in Ecclesiastes and Proverbs, . : : ; 
Advanced Arabic, ‘ . - ‘ , - F ; “ 
Syriac, 
Theology of Islam, : ‘ “ 
Sight-reading in Jeremiah, ‘ ; . Paton. 
Special Introduction to the Old Testament : 
Historical Books, 
Poetical Books, 
Messianic Prophecy, ; ; : : ; 
Rabbinic Hebrew, - . : : : ; ; , “ 
Elementary Assyrian, : : . . : : 
Advanced ee ‘ . ‘ ; ; : ‘ ; es 
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Readings in the Targums, . ; ; ° . Hawks. 15 
Critical Study of the Pastoral Epistles, , x é . Jacobus, 5 
Exegesis of the First Epistle of John (continued), . ; zh 10 
Rise and Spread of Mohammedanism, , : ; - Mitchell. 15 
The Church and the Eastern Empire, P ; : Z ss 15° 
History of the Russian Church, . : . : : . ee 15 
Life and Work of Calvin, . : : : , ‘ . Walker. 10 
Principal Reformation Confessions, . ‘ : p ; s 10 
The Modern Church, . A A ; ; ; : a 25 
The History of C ongregationslism, ; : : , - - 25 
English Philosophy from Locke to Spencer, ; , . Gillett. 20 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, : é r : : oe 15 
Nature and Origin of Religion, . : ; ; i ; . 15 
Modern English Idealism, . : ; ‘ : : : af 10 
Evolution and the Christian Faith, . é ; : : “ 20 
Apologetics of the Nineteenth Century, . F ‘ ‘ as 20 
The History of Religion, . : ; ; ; ; ; < 15 
Apologetic Value of Christian Experience, : ; ; “ 15 
Application of Salvation, . : 4 : ; : . Beardslee. 20 
The Kingdom of God, ; . : . ; : : “S 15 
History of Ethics, ‘ : : : ‘ - F : a 10 
Biblical Ethics, . ; : : ; : ; : “ 30 
Biblical] Doctrine of Inspiration, . P ; ; : “ 20 
Eschatology, 2 ‘ . Hartranft. 10 
Theological Opinion “a the last Tw wake Axe Years, . : “s 25 
Ecclesiastical Ethics, . ; : : F : : < eS 380 
=x periential Theology, : : ; , : . Bassett. 10 
Sociology : Pauperism and Crime, 3 ‘ : . . Merrian. 10 
Individual Sermon Criticism, : , ; ? ; : “ 15 
Congregational Polity, : : : ; : . Perry. 10 
The Standard Oratorios, . : , ‘ ‘ P . Pratt. 15 
Sight Singing and Part-Singing,. -. ‘ : ; , ee 20 
Topics in General Musical History, . , . 3 : ". 20 
Analysis of Historic Prayers and Hymns, . P ; : “f 15 
Types of Practical Church Music, : : : ‘ : 15 
Studies in the Psalms, “ : ? : ; : , ee 15 
History of English Hymnody, . : : : ; ; eS 15 
Advanced Musical Work, . : p : “ 15 
Bible and Hymn Reading and Seren Deliv ery, ; . Harper. 50 
German: Elementary, : F : ; ; : . Schlutter. 20 
“ Advanced, . : ; ‘ ‘ A : 7 = 20 
POST-GRADUATE. 
Arabic: Second Advanced Course, ; : . . Macdonald. 30 
Coptic: Elementary, : : ; : P : ‘ “ 30 
Semitic: General Introduction, ; : ; ‘i - * 5 
x Epigraphy,. : : ‘ : : ; : ee 10 
Egyptian : Elementary, : : : : : : os 30 
Aveust — 6 
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Tuesday afternoon, April 19, Miss Ruth Rouse, a graduate of Girton 
College, Cambridge, England, who is traveling in this country in the 
interests of the Student Volunteer Movement, gave an “address on 
“Christian Movements among Women Students of America and other 
Lands.” 

Francis A. Palmer, Esq., of New York, spoke to the class in sociology 
May 38 on suggestions growing out of his experiences. 

The May missionary meeting was held Wednesday afternoon, May 
11. Rey. C. J. Ryder, D.D., secretary of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, gave a most interesting address on “ Christian Truth in Slave 
Songs.” He showed that the great fundamental Christian truths were 
all embodied in the plantation songs of the negroes. A quartette of the 
students illustrated the lecture by singing several songs. 

Rey. E. N. Hardy of Quincy, Mass., spoke at the chapel exercises 
May 4, and Rev. A. B. Bassett of Ware, Mass., at chapel May 13. 

At the meeting of the Conference Society, May 38, Rev. E. N. Hardy of 
Quincy, Mass., gave a very helpful talk on his experiences as a pastor. 
The officers of the Conference Society for the next year are, Mr. Trout, 
President, and Mr. White, Secretary-Treasurer. 

At the annual meeting of the Students’ Association the following 
officers were elected: President, EB. I’. Sanderson; Vice-President, P. L. 
Curtiss; Steward, P. W. Yarrow: Laundryman, E. B. TreFethren; 
Editor of the Record, F. A. Lombard; Manager of Athletics, Lewis Ho- 
dous; Book Agent, Z W. Commerford. 

A Faculty Conference was held April 20. Professor Mitchell dis- 
cussed The Minister as Citizen, while Professor Paton spoke on The 
Minister as a Preacher. After each address there was an informal dis- 
cussion. 

Five papers were read before the elective class in Mohammedanism 
during the spring term. They were The Koran, by Miss Caskey; The 
Relation of the Koran and the Bible, by Mr. Defhing; The Strength and 
Weakness of Mohammedanism, by Mr. Fiske; Bagdad, by Mr. Brand; 
and The Spirit of Islam Opposed to Christianity, by Mr. Schmavonian. 

Essays were read before the class in sociology as follows: Social 
Progress with Special Reference to the Influence of Christianity, by Mr. 
Capen; The Problem of the City, by Mr. Prentiss; The Problem of the 
Country, by Mr. Fiske; Child-Saving, by Miss Caskey; The Social 
Function of Amusement, by Miss Sanderson; Arbitration, Profit-Shar- 
ing and Co-operation as Solvents of the Labor Problem, by Mr. Red- 
field; Temperance Legislation, with Special Reference to the Gothen- 
berg System, by Mr. Bolt; Public Education and Christian Training, by 
Mr. Boardman; Causes and Remedies of Pauperism, by Mr. Hawley; 
and Gambling, by Mr. Richmond. Other papers were prepared, but 
were not read because of lack of time. 

Dr. A. C. Thompson was unable to deliver this year his course of 
lecture on Missionary Memoirs. He had prepared his lectures before 
his illness, and they were read to the senior class by Professor Perry. 
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The last Student Missionary Meeting was held May 6. Mr. Redfield 
was the leader, and the meeting was devoted to brief statements by 
different students of the place missions hold in their conception of a 
minister’s work. 

On Thursday evening, May 19, a joint prayer meeting was held by 
the students and faculty. The leader was Professor Merriam, the 
subject, Christian Motives. 

The last prayer meeting of the year was held May 27. As usual, 
it was in the hands of the senior class. The leader was Mr. Schaufiler. 

Mr. A. H. Pingree of Boston, Mass., a member of the senior class, 
received approbation to preach from the Middlesex Association, April 12. 

The Seminary was early represented in the war by two men, Messrs. 
I. I’. Sanderson of the class of ’99, and A. C. Fulton of the class of 1900. 
They enlisted in Company K, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteers. 
Their regiment went into camp May 4, and almost the entire Seminary, 
faculty, and student body was present to cheer them off when they left 
the building. All Seminary exercises were suspended that afternoon by 
vote of the faculty. Lately, Rev. J. S. Voorhees, the graduate student, 
nnd 8S. S. Heghinian, of the class of ’9S, have joined the Third Regiment, 
the one as chaplain, the other as a private. 

Dr. Hartranft and Miss Berg entertained the members of the middle 
and junior classes May 21. 

Professor and Mrs. Pratt were at home to the members of the faculty 
and their wives, and to the seniors and graduate students, Friday even- 
ing, May 27. 

The middle class held a picnic on the afternoon of May 21. 

The senior class went on an excursion down the Connecticut River 
the day after commencement, June 2. The afternoon and evening were 
delightfully spent on the steam yacht chartered by the class. Professor 
and Mrs. Gillett and Professor and Mrs. Mitchell, and other friends of 
the class, were the invited guests. 

The senior class planted two ivies at the chapel end of Hosmer Hall 
before they left. They hope that succeeding classes will follow their 
example until the building is nearly covered with the ivies. 

The general exercises have been as follows: April 13, an exegesis of 
Judges, 11: 29-40, by Miss Holmes, and a sermon by Mr. Fiske. April 
27, an address by Mr. Lombard on The Authority of Jesus, and a sermon 
by Mr. Capen. May 18, two short sermons by Mr. Heghinian and Mr. 
Beadle. 

Dr. tlartranft was moderator of the council called by Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, New York city, to install Rev. Charles E. Jefferson. 
Ile also delivered an address at the graduation exercises of the German 
Reformed Theological Seminary at Lancaster, Pa. 

The April number of the American Historical Review contained two 
reviews by Professor Mitchell. The books reviewed were McGiffert’s 
“Apostolic Age.’ and Allen's ‘ Christian Institutions.” 
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April 23 Professor Perry represented the Seminary at the funeral of 
Rey. Dr. Jeremiah Taylor, for many years a trustee of the Seminary. 


The Carew Lectures this year were not, as is customary, all de- 
livered by a single individual, but there were as many lecturers as there 
were addresses. February 7 President M. W. Stryker of Hamilton 
College gave an interesting and suggestive address on * Church Music.” 
On February 16 St. Clair McKelway, editor of the “ Brooklyn Eagle, 
delivered an eloquent and stimulating lecture on the ‘ Makers of 
Modern America.” Dr. Marcellus Bowen of Constantinople spoke, 
March 30, on * Character and Thought in the Levant,” giving a luminous 
and illuminating presentation of conditions in the East. The last lec- 
ture of the course was given May 4 by Professor Charles E. Garman, 
D.D., of Amherst College, who spoke on “ The Gospel of the Divine 
Philosophy.” It was a most effective plea for the right use of philosophy 
by the minister in the pulpit. 


” 


At the Commencement season this year, Professor Beardslee received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Berea College, and Professor 
Pratt that of Doctor of Music from Syracuse University. 


The Seminary was represented at the National Council at Portland, 
Oregon, by Professors Gillett and Mitchell. 
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FACULTY. 


CHESTER D. HARTRANFT, D.D., PRESIDENT, Riley Professor of Christian 
Theology, and Instructor in Encyclopedia and Methodology. 

WaLpo S. Pratt, Mus. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical Music and Hymnology. 

MELANCTHON W. Jacosnus, D.D., Hosmer Professor of New Testament Exegesis. 
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The Bible holds a central position in the system of the institution. The course 
of study aims {1) to establish sound methods of zxvestigating the Scriptures, (2) 


to train the power of formu/ating Scriptural truth, and (3) to indicate the way of 
applying that truth to the facts of history and experience and to all problems of the 
present and the future. Hence, the Seminary presents God’s thought and God’s 
will as the supreme objects of all science and the supreme guides of all conduct. 
It is thus forced to oppose all rationalistic and secularizing tendencies. _ Its chief 
purpose as an educational agency is the formation under God of personal religious 
character, as the only basis for scholarship, conduct, and power. 

The method of instruction is partly through text-books, partly by lectures, and 
partly through original investigation on the part of the student. Emphasis is laid 
throughout upon a close personal relation between instructor and pupil. The 
apparatus includes ample buildings, a library of. 65,000 volumes and over 35,000 
pamphlets, reading-room, gymnasium, etc Methods believed to be peculiarly 
effective are used in Hebrew and Greek, in history, in dogmatic theology, and in 
pastoral theology. In the latter field extensive practical work is expected in 
reaching, in the methods of all varieties of evangelistic and charitable effort, and 
in personal Christian work. Systematic instruction is given in music and elocution. 
In view of the value to students of theology of a knowledge of German, instruction 
in that language is provided. Since 1891 about one-third of the course has been 
elective. 

‘Special and advanced courses are provided for those who desire them. 

Four prizes and two fellowships for foreign study are offered. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION.— Candidates for admission-must be members of some 
Christian church and graduates of some college (or at least of sufficient literary 
acquisition to undertake the regular course). Those who are not college graduates 
may, after examination, be admitted om probation during the ‘first semester. 

All courses are open to omen on the same terms as to men. ; 

Expenses.— No charge is made for tuition, rooms, furniture and bedding, or 
use of the library and apparatus, except a nominal fee of $20 for use of steam and 
for supervision. Board is provided at the Seminary under the care of the Students’ 
Association, at $3.50 per week. 

Scholarship aid is provided for those needing it to the amount of $60 to $90 per 
year, in addition to the grant of $75 from the Education Society. : 

CALENDAR. — The sixty-fifth year begins on September 28, 1898, and closes on 
May 31, 1899. The various courses are arranged in three terms. , Examinations 
are held at the close of each subject or principal topic. 

For the Annual Register, address Professor E, K. MITCHELL. 
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OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


NET ASSETS, January 1, 1897, 


RECEIVED IN 1897. 


For Premiums, 
For Interest and Rents, 
Profit and Loss, 


DISBURSED IN 1897. 


For claims by death and matured eaSasisneantte 
Surplus returned to policy-holders, 
Lapsed and Surrendered Policies, ° 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, 

Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, ~ieanataas a Real en and 
all other SaPee, 

TAXES, 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897, 


zl SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, 

Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, 
Premium Notes on Policies in force, a 

Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company, 
Cost of Bonds, ; 

Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks, 

Cash in Banks, ° 

Bills receivable, 


Less Agents’ Credit Balances, 


ADD 


Interest due and accrued, 

Rents due and accrued, 

Market value of stocks ‘and bonds ov er cost, 
Net uncollected and deferred premiums, 


GROssS ASSETS, December 31, 1897, 
LIABILITIES: 


Amount required to re-insure all 4 gsr Potisies, 
net, Company’s standard, 
All other liabilities, 


SURPLUS, 


Ratio of expenses of management to coearete in 1897, 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1897, 
Insuring, . é y 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
EDWARD M.. BUNCE, Secretary. 


$60, 981 ,671.61 


$4, 7439410.04 
39153)944-47 
051289.82— $7,961,744-33 


$68,943, 415-94 


$4,456,832.23 
1,284, 481.48 
596, 133.76 


~$6,337447-47 47 


850,479.66 
346,938.43— 7,534,865.56 


$61, 408,550.38 


$33,045,673.6° 
2,300.00 
983,315.72 
91840,914.84 
1559245674.25 
4739504-16 
1,135,965-53 
4,619.17 

$61 1410967 35 


: 25416.97 
$61, 408,550.38 


+ $1,029,649.72 


153962.49 
773577027 
362,728.13 — $2,180, :10.60 


; $63,588, 660.98 


$54,924,07 70.00 
1303)054- 97—$56,227572 4-97 


$7,360,936.01 


- 10.68 per cent. 


. 66,705 
$157,701 ,387.00 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


ALFRED T. RICHARDS, General Agent, 


ROOM 10, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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